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| Slavery were incompatible. 
| free. 


UnsTaMrEep 6a 
STAMPED .. 7d. 





Mr. Lincoln has issued the most menacing order yet 
issued against slavery. General Hunter, in the strange self- 
willed style peculiar to American generals, had proclaimed 
martial law throughout Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida, and added that in a free country martial law and 
Consequently all slaves were 
His odd-looking theory was substantially just, for 


|slavery not being an inherent status, but one created by 


civil law, ceased with the suspension of that law, but the 
Border Statesmen raved. Mr. Lincoln, therefore, annuls 


| the General’s order, but reserves the power to declare eman- 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cueulinens 

HE week at home has been almost devoid of political 
interest. The Ministry are quietly mustering their forces 
toresist or shelve Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, and there is an un- 
dercurrent of excitement in political circles which points to 

a coming contest, but of action there has been none. The 

subjects on which — really differ are all postponed, and 

there is a tacit resolution not to discuss imperative questions, 
like Lancashire distress and Irish outrages, while they can 
be avoided. Indeed in the Irish matter the, House snubs 
importunate speakers like Mr. Maguire a little too peremp- 
torily. Ecclesiastical questions would, during the lull, be 
incessantly shoved forward, as in Lord Ebury's little nibble 
at the Act of Uniformity, but fortunately for the peace of 








the country they have first to be diseussed by an aristocracy, | declaration. 


cipation an incident of martial law, and pleads with the 
Slave States earnestly to accept his offer of compensation. 
His whole tone is that of a man who sees that the end is 


|near, that abolition cannot be long delayed, and that when 


| 


| 
| 


and it is difficult to drive men of the aristocratic temper into | 


& passion about polemics. They are safe buffers for the 
ecclesiastical rams, and show much more excitement about 
highways which they can improve than about beliefs which 
they cannot. So the Houses having no business to do, 
determined to keep political questions placed in abeyance, 
afraid to attack social subjects, and resolved to keep down 
clerical squabbles, sit in a sort of contented dreariness 
cheerfully doing nothing. They wili wake up next week 
on Tuesday, then display on Wednesday keen interest in the 
Derby, resume the debate more languidly on Thursday, and 
then adjourn for seven days’ country air and recreation. It 
is apleasant life enough for everybody, except the few who 
still retain a faint belief in politics, and who think that short 
time is just the time when sensible men would clean the 
machinery. 


The Commissioners ordered, after the exploits of the 
Merrimac, to report for the second time on the necessity for 
fortifications, have completed their task. They decide in 
favour of forts. Shot they say have pierced the Warrior, 


and guns may be made to pierce any conceivable weight of 


armour which can be placed on a ship. These guns will be 
too heavy for vessels,and consequently they must be mounted 
on forts. This conclusion derives new force from the recent 
American news. Fort Darling has driven off, with heavy 
slaughter, a whole fleet of iron clad vessels, and the public 
who so rapidly accepted the fight in the James River as 
decisive will probably veer round as rapidly to the other side. 
The final result in all probability will be a compromise, forti- 


fications to defend the dockyards alone. The advocates of 


economy must restrict their efforts to insisting on the most 
efficient and cheapest form of work. The Commission declare 
Irou almost as cheap as granite, but there is one defence 
which Armstrong bolts will certainly never penetrate, and 
that is earth, ° 


the hour arrives, it will be complete, final, and without com- 
pensation. 


Lord Ebury, whose life is spent on that political equivalent 
of the quadrature of the cirele—the discovery of some common 
measure between the conscience of a spiritual and secular 
peer—on Tuesday again failed to rub off one small but super- 
fluous irritatant from the fetters of the clerical conscience, 
and failed from the old cause. Even Lord Russell, who came 
to his assistance, saw that the Episcopal mind would not 
tolerate so great a change as was proposed,—no less than the 
repeal of a special declaration imposed on clergymen accept- 
ing benefices, that they “give their unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained and prescribed in 
and by a book entitled the ‘ Book of Common Prayer.’ ” There 
are three other carefully guarded portals, which the clergy- 
man must pass before this pass-word is demanded from him. 
At one of them the pass-word is the thirty-nine articles, at 
another he must repeat the three articles of the thirty-sixth 


| canon, which assert that there is nothing in the Prayer Book 


contrary to the Word of God; at the third he must re- 
peat his thirty-nine articles again, and add another solemn 
Still the postulant cannot be excused the last 
gate, with its tremendous assent and consent to every word 
in a human compilation. The Bishop of London thinks 


} . . . 
a complete suppression would be premature ; the Bishop of 


St. Davids thinks it would be dangerous ; the Bishop of Ox- 
ford thinks it would be impious,—so Lord Russell persuades 
his noble friend that it would at least be impossible, and 
Lord Ebury, whose solicitations are always modest, with- 
draws his bill. 


Mr. H. Berkeley, who, ballot-box in hand, seems to be the 
Parliamentary jester with his bauble, amused Parliament on 
Tuesday night with the dexterity with which he gained two 
successive victories for his favourite political sceptre. The 
House, expecting the usual amount of argument, and not 
wishing to hear it, was remarkably thin when Mr. Berkeley 
got up to speak. He seized his opportunity, leaving his 
motion in the hands of the Speaker, which was seconded by 
Lord Fermoy in similar silence. Lord Palmerston rushed 
in to address the House, but the motion was already put, and 
on a division was carried by 33. The motion for the ballot 
at municipal elections, introduced with like speed, was carried 
with the same success by a majority of 34. The House 
evidently preferred the joke to the debate, especially as the 
division was thereby merged in the joke. Mr. Berkeley, as 


jester, should reconsider his advocacy of the secret ballot-box, 


since he can evidently juggle so much more amusingly with 
the visible beans. 


The great Exhibition will not, it appears, after all, be 
financial failure. The Commissioners, by applying unusual 
pressure to individual selfishness, have succeeded in making 
the nave a little less grotesque, the foreign contributions 
have all arrived, the galleries are crowded with articles of 
exquisite taste, the majolica fountain is nearly complete, and 
the visitors have, consequen*ly, begun at last to arrive. The 
attendance on several days this week has approached twenty 
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thousand, the shilling tickets are sold in packets, and the 
guarantors for the first time wear cheerful faces. The num- 
bers of visitors will probably increase still further as the 
sense of disappointment with the show as a whole wears off, 
and men’s minds’ become: impressed with the marvellous 
extent and completeness of tlie collections stored withim 
The summer, too, promises to be tolerably dry, tlre Commis 
sioners have repented of their preposterous edict about 
change, visitors are at last convinced that the French re- 
freshment-room is not the place for food, and altogether there 
is every chance of crowds such as will drive all who really 
desire to examine into the five shilling days. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, in an art icle affectedly 
moderate, threatens England with war next year. The 
South, it says, is bitterly sore, and the North will avenge 
the rescue of Messrs. Mason and Slidel. The only way for 
England to avoid this calamity is to change her tone, contro] 
her press, and dismiss a Ministry hostile to the Union cause. 
The object of all this impertinence is sufficiently clear. The 
Journal of Commerce is notoriously Southern at heart, and 





hopes, by threatening Bngland with the vengeance of the | 


restored Union, to induce her to try to prevent that 
dangerous reconstruction. 
European intervention, the Jndex, its organ in 
pointing out, with comical gravity, how “our” flag has 
been insulted, and “our” dignity imperilled by Federal 
action. Even supposing it all true, and the North as bitter 
as pro-Southerners represent, what has that to do with the 
question? They are not going to declare war on us now, 
and long before they are ready they will have received a 
financial lesson on what war really means which will greatly 
lessen their ardour for’a campaign to aveuge themselves, be- 
cause we have not injured them. 


London, 





The expectation of such a campaign is curiously wide- 
spread, and we note with pleasure that it extends to Canada, 
The Legislature of that colony has passed a bill appropriating 
one-seventh of the revenue to defence,and called out a 
militia force of 50,000 men, with as many more in reserve. 
With this force decently trained and armed, and 12,000 
regular troops, the colony ought to be able to defend itself 
until England can bring her full streneth to bear in its 
defence. The next task should be to supply the colony fully 
with all munitions of war, and then to complete the railway 
from’ Halifax to Quebee, which will make us finally indepen- 
dent of the St. Lawrence. 


A telegram from India announces that Dost Mahomed has 
patched up a peace with the ruler of Herat. That is satis- 
factory, the more so as Lord Palmerston, on Thursday night, 


spoke very indefinitely as to the necessity for our interference. | 


He did not believe there was any, but still he made much of 
the treaty with Persia, concluded in 1857. 
be assured from Caleutta that the Indian Government has 
resolved neither to meddle nor make beyond the Passes, 
except under direct orders from home. Any Power which 
invades India from the North must ultimately reach the 
Bolan Pass, and with British troops at the Southern end, it 
will find itself in a cul de sac. The Government has, there- 
fore. convinced itself at last that it is easier fora man to shut 
his door than to charge the mob in the street. 

The continental papers are full of stories about the Mexi- 
‘an expedition. The “ inspired” journals of Paris atlect to 
lament the departure of Spain and England, and strenuously 
maintain that the Emperor has always adhered to his 
engagements with the Allies. Meanwhile, the French corps 
d’armée, 7000 strong, is still marching on Mexico, appa- 
rently without resistance, and with it marches an individual 
named Mr. Paterson Bonaparte, son of Prince Jerome by 
his first wife, cousin of the Emperor, and a great favourite 
at the Tuileries. An American as well as a Frenchman, a 
Bonaparte and a Republican, he may possibly suit the Mexi- 
cans better than an Austrian Archduke. 


The Roman Question remains, to all appearance, in sfatu 
quo, but there is obvious alarm in the Vatican. Removal 
has, it is said, been suggested to Francis the Second, and 
there are rumours of ultimatums. Best sign of all, the 


Pope appears to be wavering, and has suggested to the | 


Bishops and Cardinals assembled to vote the canonization, 
four questions implying that he must either recede or pro- 
ceed at once to extremities, that is, hurl the major excom- 
munication at the head of Victor Emanuel. As yet, how- 
ever, the only thing certain is tlat Louis Napoleon wearies 


The first object of tie South is | 


Weare happy to | 


! 7 . . . . 
greatly of a situation which makes him an objec 


; t of attack 
to both clergy and Revolution. attack 





War between the Relief Committee and the Guarg 
has broken: out at Preston. It is asserted by the R 
Committee that the relieving-officers off the Poop.),, 
| Guardians, backed by their superiors, reelilessly Sey 
orders for the workhouse when they know that there jg 
jroom. Scores of persons, it is said, chiefly young Sena! 
| go to the workhouse at night, only to find the’ place full ~ 
are so left to find shelter as they can. Strong condemnation 
| of the action of the guardians in the matter were expresso] 
by two of the Common Councillors and other respectable 
| persons, and a resolution was taken to collect all the useless 
orders thus given during the previous fortnight. The effec 
of a quarrel between the Poor-law Board and the Relief 
| Association will be to double the labour of both. or 


lang 


Plief 
ue] 


istribute 





wr . ay ; A striet 
| division of responsibility between the givers of bare neggs. 
| saries, and of anything like comforts, is essential to success 
| At Blackburn everything is as yet harmonious. ° 
| 

The agrarian outrages in Ireland are multiplying fay 
Mr. Leahey recently sold a farm called Lisheens, near Cork 
which was purchased by Mr. Galgey. These gentlemen andj 
their wives have been since presented with volunteer undes 
| takers’ letters, containing designs for coffins and crosgs-}ono 
superscriptions. Mr. Galgey was warned, and fired at, when 
he went to take possession of the land he had bought. The 
|suspected threateners are the O’Connell family, former 
| tenants, all the letters asserting that a reckoning with Mr 
|O’Connell is inevitable. The Miss O’Connells haye been 
| profuse in maledictions, one of them kneeling on the laud 

which Mr. Galgey had bought, and invoking loudly on the 
grass and the corn, on Mr. Galgey and his children, the wrath 
jof Heaven. In Donegal, the bailiff on the Fanet estate of 
M r. Norman, of Faheen, has been murdered ;_ his predecessor 
| having been murdered some years ago. It is clear that the 
| Irish peasant will not believe in absolute property in land 
and does believe that both customary rig!its and curses cleave 
to, and run with, the land. 





The Master of the Rolls has given judgment in the ease of 
the trustees to whom real property was left for the propaga. 
tion of the views of Joanna Southeote. The devise was 

|contested on two grounds: First, that if otherwise legiti- 

/mate it would, as real property, be voided by the statute of 
mortmain; secondly, that it was for an illegitimate and 

}immoral object, and therefore, in itself, null and void. Sir 

| John Romilly dealt with the last matter first. He had pe- 

rused, he said, the works of this prophetess, and did not 
find them fundamentally immoral. She believed that she 
should become the medium of a miraculous conception, but 
the mere anticipation could scarcely be called subversive of 
morality ; nor did her writings contain much on this delusive 
anticipation. For the rest they were pious and weak. The 

Master of the Rolls could not have declined on the score of 

immorality to aflirm the devise. On the second ground, 

however, he conceived the devise to be null and void by the 
| statutes of mortmain as it was given out of real property 

The prophetess is justified ; but her sect, if there still be one, 

| are not the less the losers by the decision. 


We are glad to observe the number and importance of 
the Belgian papers likely to be read and discussed at the 
forthcoming meetings on Social Science in London. Amongst 
them is a paper on Mutual Aid Societies, their number and 
progress, by M. T’ Kint-de-Naeyer, Vice-President of the 
Permanent Commission of the Société de Secours Mutuels 
in Belgium : again, an Inquiry into the Condition of Philat 
throphie institutions (now being made officially) by M. Ch. 
Faider, premier Avocat-Général in the Court of Cassation; 
on the Division of Estates. by M. Henschling, head of the Sta- 
tistical Division of the Ministry of the Interior: a paper on 
Provident Banks for Miners, by M. Aucuste Vischers, Mem- 
|ber of the Council of Mines; on the Crisis of the Cotton 
| ‘Trade at Ghent, and the Position of the Working Class, by 

M. Rolin Jacquemyns, barrister, of Ghent; a pap r on Ap- 
prentice Workshops in Flanders, by M. de Graef, Provincial 
Registrar at Ghent; a paper on Industrial Schools at Ghent 
by M. Loppens ; and on Mutual Credit Societies in Belgium 
by M. Hank. 








|. A curious literary deception has, it is said, been practised 
| in a London College on the learned professors of that insti- 
jtution. A student discovered suddenly a new autograph of 
| Bunyan’s. It was a letter addressed to a customer, a Mr. 
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Oldham, ; 
taken to mend for him. 
ced with enthusiasm, connoisseurs remarking that 
hitherto Bunyan’s tinkering had Tested on insecure popular 
and on no adequate evidence. One learned pro- 
fessor even wrote a monograph on the Mr. Oldham to whom 
r “ letter was addressed. Such is history. The youth him- 
who has the merit of the discovery, conscious of the 
eoflee and the very mode rate amount of intellect to which 
ye is indebted for this curious antiquity, trembles doubtless 


Tne autograph was prepared with 


5 
rumour, 


} 
sell, 


at the greatness of his success. 
THE WEEK ABROAD. 
ical 


is said, will be unable to carry | 


France.—The Emperor, it s 
budget through the Corps Legislatif, and the new duty on salt has 
lready been withdrawn. The members are alraid to face then 
c nstituents with a new project of taxation. No other proposal has 
been substituted, and M. | ould, it is believed, presses for a further 
reduction of 30,000 soldiers. The five Republican me mbers intend to 
enen serious discussions by formal motions for a reduction of the 


> by 100,000 men, for placing the budget of the city of Paris 


& 


r the control of the Legislature, for an inquiry into the cost of 





u . . . 

all branches of the public service, and for abolishing official | lu il- 
ism. The object in each case Is not to obtain a hostile vote, which 
is out of the que stion, but to make a thorough expose Of the state 


affair The third motion on the budget of Paris will create 
excitement, as the Parisians feel their excessive expenditure very 
bitterly, and the city budget affords the Ministry an opportunity of 








spending without Parliamentary inquiry, of which they have taken 
. ed, and rumours are 
itched 


dipl matic hint 


’ > . <. R ’ 
advantage. The Roman embassy remains uniil! 


jucessat. One day M. Benedetti will be des accredited 





to Italy, but residing at Rome, a_ significant 
Ano her day Mai hal N el is to be 


diplomatist and commandan 
both, and then no minister will be appointed. The latest statement, 


probably true, 1s that the Count de Monteb 10, a de-de-ca np to 1] 
Emperor, will be aj po rmy of Occ upati 
aud M. Lavalette will proceed to Rome, bearing an ult 

th Emper : Accord ng to this statement, made by the Pari 
cor! spondent of the Zimes, the Marches and Umbria will be re 
stored to the Pope on condition that he reeo 
right of the Italian Parliament to sit in Re 

thereto, that Parliament of course to make laws for all Italy Phe 
Voniteur warns the public that 


nled Commandant oi the 





unatum from 





Laly, admits the 


me, and sends ae j ulles 


ition scems absurd, and the 





” 
M. Thouvenel has assured the Pope no change has taken place in the 
position of the Roman question. 
SJ to Turin has been hurried by the re 
{ to enter Aus territory ] re 
ri irs l f th lit } rt of N ipl unldst 
< L ¢ ism, in the midst of which, however, it 
si National Guard to repress a mob anxious 
{ the reeal of some Mazzinian exiles. At Ron 
t linals { Bishops from all parts of Europe havi 
y l I the monks martyred in J ipan, ud it 
s nastotl pl ety olg ip 
C i | nperor R hi ver, lull ¢ 
I ] istworthy | last is that ¢ ! 
A ned M. Thouve that if the French troops 
s take their | He fi 
( that Italy, th q not yet pie ari 
i is strong enough to ¢ 1 vy the Opa 
fi pi vent the sald despal h « t! ps. 
Russta.—The Grand Duke Constantine has been appoint 


Viceroy of Poland, with Marquis Wielopolski as his 
we should Say Pr l The a pomtment is full of hop 
P 3, lor the Grand Vuk . besides De he t ae ded Liberal, Is 
r compete t , from his posit 1 empire, ¢ 
th a freedom and vigour no bureaucrat viceroy W 

v ire to display ] 3 | ybable, moreover, that he has 
€ in rr ris, such 1 t v of S *! 1 : a re-cstabiis 
} of the univers s, a condition of his appointment, LHe 
excessively amb t eh, following the tradition of his He 
he avoids a separate | 1 in polities, and steadily supports 
I ther. He is said in Russia to be a determined advocate 
t peasant ind ft l tain secretly the dislike for the no $ 
Which th Romanoffs have often displayed, md which has pe ips 
Li than any oluer cause, kept them lirm to the cause of eman 
Ci; ion 

Prussta.— Herr vi a Heydt nade | financial stateme 
26th) May. The estimates w ud, be sail, } presented in det 
hut he sketched out the general result. The deficit of 1562 had bee 


dimimished, he said, by reductions in the military expenditure, and in 
This deficit 

met by expending thie s lus of 1860, which rather more than covers 

it. The prospective deficit again of 1563, which ts apparently not 

defined, will be met from the surplus ol ISGL. This is Mr. Gladstone’s 

System, supplementary d 


Ssubventions to the railway fund, to 507,/904/. would be 


ficits out of the balances. 
continued that Government had no intention of proposing any new 
taxes, but would suggest some reductions calculated to benelit th 
Working classes. M. von der Heydt was heard in profound silence, ! 





concerning some kettle that Bunyan had under- | 


1 other devices to make the writing look old. It} 


The Minister | m yority Ol ten tes over the ( 


and sat down wit 








out having elicited a cheer. An address to the 
| throne has been prepared by Herr von Sybel, and will probably be 
accepted. In this document von Sybel 1 views re events, and 
ullirms that the interests of the throne and the people are identical, 
and that Prussia will never deem any sacrifice too oe which may 
be demanded tor t sulety and dignity of thi na On the Hes- 
m question the address ises that t et { Prussia shall 
! I ffered ix he full and enti ct has been 
riven: * ther itl ouly, Will the nati uly offer to your Ma- 
siy, ¥ t \ I ‘ lor 1 il t objects.” 
| idress re rs 1 l Sity of a ¢ r | il | on, and 
{ by d the people of Pru desire tf speedy 
enactment { si Statutes as form the necessary sequel and full 
levelopment ( titution. They desire the removal of hier- 
ec and pietistic infl ces 1 th te ¢ artment. 
I} y desire t ( Dy ¢ Stitt L ni the Opposition 
hit rio offered by the com nent part of th L Slat to each 
rvad i ! t raised wr relori : i it is sup- 

posed that t King receive the address without reply 
America.—We have news, by telegram m I 1 States 
t th 20th Mav, Lt Dy letters to Ul 17th Ace yr to the 
lormer, Which 3 i Federal WAVY has ta i. a& severe 
Lt iy I | rthata fl el, Comprising, with other vessels, 





the jron-cl l , Galena, Nangatuck, Port R al, and 
\ristook, ascen it Jam River to within ¢ if Rich- 
mond Phere ey were fired at from a battery mounted on ahigh 

dl ip) The fleet 
ypened fire at a 600 vards from th main batt but the great 
gun of the Nangatuck burst at the first fire, and the Monitor 


from the 


did cle udly 
execution amoung t nen, and, after a cor of four hours, the 
Fede | flect witl vy, with a loss of eleven hundred men Com- 

tore Gouid c pre rin econd attack, but meanwhile 
the gu ts l bie to operate on the | eral flank. Th 

il¢ | ret l nh town penin- 
ula, t taken } is p tions on the Richmond mnk of 
( ¥, £ hiteen es fl 1 that capital, The 


make a 
desp dele ution which will | treng ied by the 
lefeat of the gun - Very few facts are reported from the 
peninsula, but it Py rs clear that General Met xious to 
press on to Richmond before the bad weather arrive lot West, 
t . I General 

Beau rds ¢ I re ret t I vitv IS @X- 
» red DY i ui i t ‘ I I l’ederal 
. | ) ( | s Oty cu ( . 2 cCX\ag 
erated Tl / , for example, a I { i il, and 
ts that f worst 

rhtfully 
nof the ¢ sof G I is” has 

2900 hn on the ( list, ad the a l iuto 1 floating 
ecived in 
revi t | Abo MIL recent. of f eized die or are 
entery. 
» At} lies 
quite 
arniy 


An bupor incident ha in conn ’ h slavery. 
Gen L dlu ( n ing the Federal for Geo ® South 
Cal ia, ! inding, iL Would sé Liat negroes were 
issued a 
) i 1 r { nartiai law was estan it in those 

ves theref declared fi for ever. The 
, where the 
Lb ( states pres i M Fi i to recal 


gS I i if l i] iW ug an order 


_ 
> 


ring the i rocla tion il t reserving to 
il Ct » cer > hel iartial law i ol uld not 


‘| yw ya it ! | ol ' " l ne seech 
uld, be 


pr )posi- 


Ma if ve 1 nent that you have 
1 0 cd ) ) . 
Meanw ( Hu ) | , isand 
g | i I " » te annoy- 
" of t J j ’ 
THE WEEK AT HOME, 
POLITICAL. — ( nel White the G vernment candidate, who was 


rejected for Longtord, has been returned for Kidderminster by a 


mservative Mr. ‘Taibot. The entire 
} 


coustituency 1 vers 476 registered clectors, 448 of whom were 
) tlian at the last election, when the 


brought to tl poi, 29 more 
Mr. Bristowe (Liberal) 216; Mr, Huddlestor 


(humbers were—lor 
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Tory) 207. It isa peculiarity of this place that the majority is | coming toa head. Soon after the murder of Mr. Fitzgerald wp 
always the same within a few units. landed proprietors in the county of Cork, Messrs. Daniel F lok 
Mr. Oakeley and Mr. Robertson are busily canvassing for Shrews- | and William Galgey, received letters of a more than usually lar 
bury, the nomination being fixed for to-day, and the polling for | character, containing threats of assassination, and hedaubed = 
Monday. But a new candidate is said to have appeared in the | drawings of pistols, coffins, death’s-heads, and cross-bones, Sinn 
field, namely, a Mr. Henry Atkin, the keeper of the public-house in | letters were addressed to their wives. An investigation was ee 
the town. ‘His principles he states to be liberal and independent. | held. It appeared the whole cause of displeasure was {hat \ 
A rumour was current that Mr. Serjeant Shee had gone down to | Leahy recently sold, and Mr. Galgey purchased, the property exijai 
Shrewsbury to consult some of the leading Liberals. Lisheens, within six miles of Cork. Several other persons a 
agents and others, in the same county, received similar notices 7 

Tipperary Mr. Bianconi, Mr. Richard Phillips, and Mr. Cardey| 
also been threatened. But the system is likely, we trust ee 
speedily crushed. The Lord-Lieutenant ordered a special commissig 








Soctat.—The middle-level deluge is not increasing, and we learn 
that connected, energetic, and well-directed efforts are now being 
made to secure a defence against the tidal stream. The first pile- a € 101 ‘ 
dam failed, and the pile-engines had to be fished out of the drain, for Tipperary and Limerick to be held with all possible despate) 
and repaired. Necessary materials were sent by passenger-train from There was, In all probability, to be one for Cork also, where the 
the Spithead Fort works. A substantial timber bridge, about 140 | secret society known to be in existence is likely to be brought to 
feet long, was completed in five days, and piles also driven for the light. In consequence of the letters addressed to Messrs. Leahy and 
dam. A large number of pile-engines and some 350 men are busily Galgey the following persons were arrested, ViZ., James Charles O'Con. 
at work, forming abutments, fixing piles, preparing immense quanti- nell, Miltown College, Kilmallock ; John O Connell, Lisheens ; John 
ties of clay puddle. The work, however, is said to be too dangerous | O Connell, jun., Morgan O'Connell, Catherine O'Connell, Anna 
to be pursued at night. The spring tides rise more than 20 fect above | Maria O’Connell, and Jeremiah Forde, Ballincollig. Bail was At. 
the bottom of the drain, and as the partly-formed fascine work and cepted for the women only. It appears that several drapers’ assig. 
cradle-dam holds back the water, the surface sinks only 11 feet or | ants in Cork are implicated In several of the letters, it was state 
12 feet at the ebb. Hence there is a continual current 10 fect to 20 feet | that persons were already hired to murder the offenders. One of the 
in depth, 50 feet wide at bottom, and more than 100 feet at top, letters to Mr. Leahy ran: - Vile wretch, you have been the cause of 
running at a very rapid rate. ‘To stem this powerful stream piles 14 much pain to Mr. O’Conneli, for which you will suffer. : 
inches square timber, and some of them nearly 50 feet long, are | Sure as Christ died for our sins. . . . . Land five or six mon 
driven into the clay bottom of the drain, sometimes 20 fect, will watch and shoot you for being the cause of having the land sol 
but as deeply as the pile itself will bear. Some 15,000 to 18,000 |—— all for the sake of 90/. By Heavens! you will suffer for you 
sacks were at hand on Wednesday, all filled with clay, and in doings. Here is a brief description of what will happen until the 
a few days, when the frame work of the dam is finished, the | coroner will give his verdict [{coffin, body, pistols, &c., in pen ang 
plank panelling and panel walls with clay would proceed simul- ink }. Your coffin will be bought if you do not see that a settlemey 
taneously across the middle, the whole middle of the drain. Care is will be made between Mr. O'Connell and that infernal scamp Galgey, 
now taken to have everything in readiness, and two lines of tram rail- | You are the scoundrel who caused the work to go on, &., &, &, 
way are now nearly completed along each bank for conveying the Coffin by way of signature.” The other letters are even mor 
puddle and clay sacks. ‘I'he danger to the east bank of the drain was horrible. A melodramatic air, however, runs through them all, and 
dealt with in time, and the Magdalen fen is believed to be secured. | it is hard to say whether the impression left by them is more that of 
The flood, commencing at Lord’s-bridge (14 miles on the inland side | delirious passion or excessive whisky. But it should be added 
of the dam) washes the west bank of the Middle Level drain for that when Mr. Galgey went on tle land to take possession, he was 
a distance of six miles, expanding to an extreme breadth of about 34 first warned off, and subsequently shots were fired near him. Later 
miles. Above the waste appear, at far intervals, chinmeys, roofs, | ne of Mr. O’Connell’s daughters cursed Mr. Leahy so bitterly and 
upper windows of farmhouses, tops of barns, sheds, straw ricks, violently that he had to call upon the market-beadle to restrain her, 
and high fences. Thieves prowl about the watery waste in boats Another daughter, Anna Maria, also cursed Mr. Galgey on the lands, 
picking up plunder, Rats and mice have perished by thousands, She went on her knees with a book in her hand, and prayed that the 
partridges are killed, and even the freshwater fish destroyed. The | grass and the corn might not grow, that her curse might light upon 
suffering of the labouring classes will be deplorable. It is caleu- him and his children. She cursed him “by the twelve tribes of 
lated that the average amount of labour thrown out of livelihood | Israel and by the twelve Apostles. She cursed him very loud~s 
may be taken at three men, and three lads or women to every 100 loud that it could be heard at a considerable distance,” Altogether 
acres. Ifthe number of acres affected is, as stated, 20,000, we have | there is an Old-Testament warmth of colouring about the scene, and 
the large number of 1200 souls left without employment. a fervour of malediction very remarkable in the present day, and 

The Committee of the Thames embankment have passed a resolu- | which lights up in a weird manner the whole gulf which separates 
tion that the roadway on the proposed embankment should stop at | Irish barbarism from modern civilization. 

Whitehall Stairs, and that a new street should be opened thence} Against Beckham, the murderer of Mr. Fitzgerald, the jury at the 
into Parliament-street. The real effect of the resolution is to secure | adjourned inquest found a verdict of “wilful murder,” after which 

the privacy of the Duke of Buccleugh and the other Crown lessees | he was observed to cat with great appetite. 
in Whitehall. 
_ On Wednesday Mr, H. B. Farnall, her Majesty’s commissioner to} — Frxanctat.—There was arise in the Bank rate of interest last week, 
inquire into the relief of Blackburn, &c., attended a special meeting | followed by a further heavy withdrawal of gold this week. This ledto 
of the Board of Guardians, where he strongly combated the idea that | the expectation that the Directors might further “ put on the screw” 
the Poor Law Board put a limit on the relief to be given. “ This idea | at their weekly meeting last Thursday. This, however, they did not 
ras very prevalent, and entirely erroneous.” ‘The amount and kind | do, and it may here be observed that it is not customary for them to 
of reliet is entirely in the hands of the guardians, and entirely uncon-| raise the rate two consecutive weeks unless under an unusual and 
trolled by any law or board. Nor has any Government attempted to | severe pressure. And it must further be observed that the weekly 
control it. Mr. Farnall complimented Blackburn highly on the relief it | retnens of the Bank of England, as now issued, are such as to show 
gave. No ratepayers ought to find fault with the mode in which the | that there had been no pressure upon its resources, notwithstanding 
Board of Guardians were doing their work. The average amount of | that about 400,000/. of gold was withdrawn for transmission to Cons- 
relief given to single able-bodied men was 3s. for three days” work. | tantinople on account of the late loan. The stock of bullion only shows 
To the man who had a wife and two children, 6s. for six days’ work, | 9 further diminution of 166,125/., while there is an increase in there. 
and he would have 2s. 6d. added | to the 6s., and perhaps a pair of | serve of notes of 147,3702., although the bills discounted (other secw- 
clogs for one of his little ones. ‘To a man who had a wife and four | ;ities) exhibit an increase of 391,660. The other items of the account 
children 6s. was paid for six days’ labour, and, in addition, 4s., and | aye rather favourable, and thus it will be seen that the Bank was not 
sometimes 4s. 6d., and also bits of clothing, and other things. That | called upon to make the Money Market tighter, the more especially as 
amount of relief reflected great credit on the Board. out of doors it was actually easier than a few days back. The mysterious 
$$ financial project of M. Mirés to raise 800,0 )0/. has been pro! ibited 

Law anv Justice.—It will be remembered that Mr. Scott and Lord | by the French Government, and what little influence such an oper 
Seymour were at one time officers in the Garibaldian English Legion, | tion might have had on the Market here has been at once superseded. 
and that in consequence of some military arrest Lord Seymour as- | The application for 285,000/. for the Lausanne and Fribourg Railway 
saulted Mr. Scott. Mr. Scott commenced proceedings against Lord | under a guarantee from the Canton of Fribourg has not been responded 
Seymour in the Neapolitan Courts, which came to nothing, and an | to bythe general public, although capitalists acquainted with that part 
action was then brought against Lord Seymour in England, to which | of Switzerland haye subscribed. Some weakness has been shown in the 
he pleaded in demurrer to the effect that the English Courts have no Market for the Scrip of the different foreign loans recently neg: ciated, 
jurisdiction in cases of assault abroad. The Lord Chief Baron de- | ‘Turkish Scrip has receded to 24 } prem. ; Egyptian Scrip, 13 3 prem; 
cided that the pleas were bad. The result, so far, is, that cases of | RussianScrip, 3 § prem.; Italian Loan, 69} 70. The English Funded 
assault which take place in foreign countries can be tried at home, | Securities have been more or less unsettled this week, but have now be- 
even when proceedings are pending abroad. come steady, with very little doing. Consols, after being 93% 4, have 

The inquest upon the bodies of the two children of the wretched | rallied to 938 } for money, and 924} for the account ; New and Re 
Mrs. Vyse has added little to the facts already made public. The | duced Three per Cents. have recovered to 91}3; Bank Stock, 234 
poison which she administered to the children appears to have been | 36; Exchequer Bills, 10s. 13s. prem. Spanish Certificates, which had 
Battle’s Vermin Killer, in which strychnine is said to enter. The reached 9}, fell to 84, and are now at 93. Mexican Bonds are flat, a 
contents of the stomachs of the children had not been analyzed, and 31} 3; Turkish Bonds, 803 1} and 69370}. Venezuela, 23}. Rail- 
in order that this might be done the inquest was adjourned to the | way Shares have been drooping in value all the week, but there is 
5th of June. During the inquiry several questions about the state | very little business to report. North Western are now at 93¢ $5 
of Mrs. Vyse’s mind were asked of the witnesses by the jurymen, | Great Northern, 113} 14$; Great Western, 724; South Wester, 
but objected to by the coroner. 994 100. At the annual meeting of the European Assurance Society 


The organized system of agrarian assassination in Ireland seems | on Friday, the report stated that the total amount of premiums re 
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ved was 130 087/., and that the assets had been increased 40,41 TL; 
sso, than in the Fidelity Guarantee Branch the balance carried over 
- the year’s operations was 6431/. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


—_———— 





Lorps, Monday, May 26. — Slave Trade: Convention with the United 
eg vals Brougham’s question.— National Education in Ireland: Lord Clan- 

states: LO , iS 

I a lay 27th.—Act of Uniformity Amendment Bill: Withdrawal of motion 

Tues dns Song _ ° 
for third read™ne vs, Monday, May 26.—Highways Bill: Committee.—Merchant 
—_ ‘acts Amendment Kill: Committee.—County Surveyors (Ireland) Bill: 
Shippas Oe 

1 pading 
Second we vay 27th.—Law of Patents: Si 

—, to bring in Bill—Roman Catholic Pensioners : 

= woth College: Mr. Whylley’s motion. ‘ ; cai 
wert Vay 28.—Fisheries (Ireland) Bill: Second reading.—Juries’ Bill; 
paar panes Hy —Flections for Counties Bill: Second reading : 
nareda May 29.—Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill; Committee.—Persia and Affghan- 
- Lord Palmerston’s statement. 

Ix the House of Lords, on Monday night, 

“Lord BroveHam, while congratulating Government upon the conven- 
concluded with the United States on the slave trade, asked if 

me arrangement could not be made by which right of search, now con- 

me arrang ) ch : 
coded within thirty leagues of the coasts of Africa and Cuba, could not be 
farther extended to within thirty leagues of the island of Porto Rico? 

Earl GRANVILLE replied that as the United States Government were 
thoroughly in earnest on the subject, he had every reason to believe they 
would ‘listen favourably to any suggestion such as that made by Lord 
Brougham. . SCARTY, i ine an address for a copy of a me- 

The Earl of CLaNcarty, in moving an : : PY F 
morial from the Bishop of Down and Connor to the Lord Lieutenant of 
1. relative to the use of the Holy Scriptures in Irish National Schools, 
of the evident intention of the Commissioners to work out, bit 


Sir Hugh Cairn’s motion.—The Ballot: | 
Mr. Hennessey’s Bill.— 


jstan : 


tion recently 


Irelan: 
complained : . : ee 
by bit, everything relating to religion in their system of instruction. 


After some discussion, the motion was agreed to. 

Lord GRANVILLE, in reply to Earls Grey and Derby, fixed the order of 
the day for going into Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
for Friday. 

In the House of Commons, 

Sir G. Grey (Home Secretary) moved that the House should go into 
Committee on the Highways Bill. 

A long discussion ensued, all the clauses of the bill being ultimately 
adopted. - 

The Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill also passed through Com- 
mittee, and the House shortly afterwards adjourned. 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday night, 

Lord Esvry moved the second reading of the Act of Uniformity Amend 
ment Bill. Two years ago he had moved for a royal commission to inquire 
into the Liturgy and the Acts of Uniformity, with a view to adopting such 
changes as might be re juisite after the lapse of two centuries, Though the 
motion was negatived it met with support, which had led him to introduce 
two bills at the commencement of the session: the first, to give greater 
dasticity to the celebration of divine service than the present rubric 
allowed; and the second, which he then moved should be read a second 
time, to relax the extreme severity of the terms of subscription imposed by 
the Act of 1662. Besides that Act of Uniformity, however, the Act of Ist 


| who were not aware of the previous existence 


| greater expense of protecting them as 





Elizabeth was still in force, with all the tremendous penalties of the age, 
and requiring an “ unfeigned assent and consent to everything contained 
in and prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer,” on admission to a 
benefice. The effect of this subscription had been to drive out hundreds of | 
excellent and valuable ministers when first enacted, and to keep out 
thousands of similar ministers ever since, while no compensating advan- | 
tages whatever had been received by the Church. Neither piety, unity, or 
even uniformity had been really promoted, and he called upon the House 
to do away with a superfluous form of subscription, and thereby promote 
that best of all things, Christian harmony. 

Lord DunGaNNon thought the measure would be 
nothing but evil, and moved its being read a second time that day six 
months. 

The Bishop of Loxpon pointed out that, as the declaration proposed to 
be abolished applied sol ly to persons taking possession of benefices, and 
that people in the highest position in the Chure’:—even bishops—had never 
been called upon to make it, so that the number relieved by the bill would 
be comparatively but small. 
terioration of the standard of candidates for ordination, and was convinced 
that the proposed change would not really conciliate any Dissenters. He 
should vote for the amendment. 

After some remarks from the Bishop of St. Davip's and Lord Lytret- 
TON, 

The Earl of Suarrespury hoped the motion would not be pressed to a 
division, as the clergy and public were hardly yet prepared for a decision 
of the question. At the same time, it was one of vital importance to the 
Church, and he believed that it would be hard to maintain the integrity of 
the Church unless something in the way of liturgical revision, and some- 
thing analogous to the proposal before the House was passed. 

Earl Russecp joined in hoping that Lord Ebury would not press the 
motion. The question was one which it was desirable should be fully dis- 
cussed at the Universities, and wherever men took an interest in the well- 
being of the Church. Such discussion would be conducive to its peace- 
able settlement, and he hoped it would be left to that discussion for the 
present. 

The Bishop of Oxroxp denied the alleged necessity for any measure of 
relief, and ridiculed the arguments and facts brought forward by Lord 
Ebury. Unless their Lordships were prepared to give up the principle of 
subscription entirely they could not pass the bill before them. 

After some further debate the bill was, by leave, withdrawn, 

In the House of Commons, 


productive of 


Sir H. Caimys (Belfast) moved for an address for a commission to in- | 


quire into the working of the law of patents. There were 14,000 patents 
now in existence, representing an enormous amount of property, and the views 
taken on the subject of the Patent Laws, which affected that property, 
were very diverse. Since the Exhibition of 1851 there had been a great 


| of the Ex« heque r 


He did not believe at all in the gradual de- | 


demand for the reconsideratiun of those laws. Mr. Ricardo had given 
notice of a motion for a committee of the House to inquire into the policy 
of the Patent Laws, but although their policy wasa very arguable question, 
he thought investigations of the existing system, with a view to improve- 
ments, were preferable to the long series of duella which would arise froma 
discussion of the higher and broader question. He then enumerated a 
number of the working imperfections of the present system, especially 
pointing out the existence of immense numbers of useless and trivial 
patents; patents taken out in consequence of the ignorance of workmen, 
of their invention; patents 
created or bought up by tradesmen as a kind of network to entrap unwary 
rivals in trade; and patents taken out merely as advertisements. Other 
evils connected with the system were the cost of obtaining patents, the still 
zainst infringement, and the incompe- 
tency of the tribunal, to which recourse must be had in disputed cases, and 
numerous minor inconveniences, 

Lord Sraniey (Kings Lynn) having seconded the motion, 

The AtrorNeY-GENERAL said he sincerely hoped that the proposed Come 
mission would effect a great improvement in the present law; and, after 





| some further discussion, the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Berkevry (Bristol) then, in a House of less than forty members, 
moved for leave to bring in his annual Ballot Bill, stating that, “as the 
arguments he had heretofore advanced were unanswerable, he should simply 
place the question in the Speaker's hands.” 

After the question was put, there was a large influx of members, and 
Lord Palmerston rose to speak, but was just too late. A division was 
called for, and the motion was carried by 83 to 50, amid great cheering, 
the whole affair being, apparently, the result of a preconcerted arrangement 
among the supporters of the ballot. 

Mr. A. Smrru (Truro) then obtained leave to introduce a bill authorizing 
the use of the ballot at Municipal Elections, the numbers being almost 
identical with those of the previous division. 

Mr. Pore Hennessey (King’s County) obtained leave to introduce a 
bill to remedy the grievances of Roman Catholic prisoners, who, as they 
received their religious instruction under an act passed before the period 
of emancipation, were not allowed to assemble for religious worship within 
the walls of the prison, 

Mr. Wuarecey (Peterborough) took the opportunity for a few violent 
remarks on priests and Roman Catholics in general, and was severely cen- 
sured for so doing by ; 

Mr. Buicur (Birmingham), who could not understand “the wisdom, 
patriotism, generosity, or Christianity ” of any member of that House who 
could make so violent and abusive an attack on 6,000,000 of his fellow- 
subjects. 

Leave was subsequently given to introduce the bill. 

After some further business, the House adjourned. 

In the same House, on Wednesday, 

After a rather lengthy conversation the bill was read as 

In the same house on Thursday, 

In reply to Mr. Grirrrrit (Devizes), 

Lord PALMERSTON stated that the recent disputes in Affyhanistan were 
simply between different States of that country, and he had no reason to 
believe that any breach of the treaty of 1857, excluding Persia from any 
interference in Affghanistan, had taken place. : 

rhe remainder of the sitting was taken up with the discussion of the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Lords, 

Earl Granvit_e moved the third reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill. 

The Earl of Carnarvon strongly condemned the policy of the Chancellor 
as one which had destroyed all confidence, and struck at 
the root of public morality. 

The Duke of Newcast.e defended the policy of the Government. 

Lord Gvyerstrone said we should find ourselves in a considerable defi- 
ciency, because the sources from whence our revenue was derived had been 
dried up. The policy of the Government was unsafe and unsound, but he 
hoped before long it would be placed upon a more solid basis. 

Earl Grey condemned the course pursued by the Government. Their 
calculations were erroneous, their principles fallacies, and the result of their 


cond time. 


| policy dangerous to the country. 


The Earl of Derry said the object of the debate was not retrospective, 
but mainly prospective. It was not to throw blame on this or that Government, 
but to call the attention of Parliament and the country to the really severe and 
alarming condition in which, by some means or other, the country found itself. 
It was felt out of doors that our finances were in an unhealthy state, andit 
was their duty carefully to examine into the causes, andif possible, to devise 
measures by which the danger whi h menaced us might be averted. No 
attack had been made personally upon Mr. Gladstone, but it had been 
conclusively shown that within the last two years there had, under his 
management, been a deficiency of five millions sterling, and that although 
he had anticipated revenue, and appropriated extraordinary income as 
though it had been ordinary revenue. Ihe noble lord, at great length, 
contrasted the financial policy of the Government of which he was the head 
with that of the present Government. There was now a continual deficit 
of about two millions and a half, besides which they were largely depen- 
dent on war taxes, which were not legitimate sources of revenue in a time 
of peace. 

Earl Russevw replied to Lord Derby in defence of the Government, and 
the bill was then read a third time. 

In the House of Commons, 

Lord PaLmersron gave notice of the following amendment upon Mr. 
Stansfeld’s motion on National Expenditure: “ That this House, deeply 
impressed with the necessity of economy in every department of the state, 
is at the same time mindful of its obligations to provide for the secu- 
rity of the country at home, and the protection of its interests abroad. 
That this House observes with satisfaction the decrease which has already 
been effected in the national expenditure, and trusts that such further 
diminution may be made therein as the future state of things may 
warrant.” 

' 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRUE DIFFICULTY OF THE NORTH. 
HE most thoughtful friends of the North are shaking 
their heads over the recent news. The Republican 
vessel seems to them to be crossing the bar only to 
encounter new dangers from the half-hidden shoals in the 
harbour. That the crew should be exultant, and stocks 
rise in fitful but continuous leeps is in itself but natural. 
National power is one source of national credit, and the 
power of the Union is at last beyond dispute. The State 
which can keep an army of seven hundred thousand men 
in rapid and victorious movement ranks undoubtedly among 
the first in the world. The old accusations have all been 
answered. 


proved itself strong and swift as a locomotive. The half- 


trained generals have displayed rare inventiveness and auda- | 


city. The men who ran from Bull’s Run have recently stood 
firm under fire after their ammunition had been exhausted, 
and every despatch now contains a report of regiments 


almost destroyed, and thousands of killed and wounded. | 


Even the South has ceased to mock at the Yankees’ courage, 
and Englishmen look with amazement on a tenacity which 
rivals their own. The Americans were charged with feeble- 
ness of purpose, but five great armies are moving to- 


wards the South, and the nation clamours only for still; 
They were accused of want of disci- | 


more vigorous war. 


pline, but the President is obeyed by men in command of 


armies as implicitly as Napoleon. They were expected to 
display a total want of organization, but in three months 
of battle on a gigantic scale, no corps has wanted provisions, 
carriage has never failed, and the supply of matériel seems 
in excess of anything known in Europe. The navy, so gene- 
rally despised, has blockaded coasts as wide as those of the 
Mediterranean, has covered every river with heavily-armed 
gunboats, and has proved itself as eflicient in the centre of 
the continent as on the open sea. Few English exploits have 
surpassed in audacity the capture of New Orleans, and the 
men who charged at the Alma would not be ashamed of the 


regiment which without bullets carried the battery at Wil- | 


liamsburgh. These things sink deeply into.the minds of a 
people incurably sensitive, and produce a glow of pride, a 
transport of confidence, which almost obscures their judgment. 
Nor is it only this new display of high powers upon which the 
North rests its convictions. Those powers have been used to 
purpose, and the victories of the past three months have re- 
duced the strength of the Confederates one-half. They have 
lost Kentucky and Tennessee, Missouri and the most valu- 
able spot in Louisiana, all the territories, and the most im- 
portant portion of the State of Virginia. Pensacola has fallen, 


and Fort Macon, Norfolk, and Baton Rouge, each a post | 


with a distinct influence on the course of acampaign. The 
Confederate navy, moreover, from which such great things 
were expected, is all but extinct. The rams which were to 
defend New Orleans have been sunk, the gunboats which 
might have defended Memphis have been captured, the 
Merrimac, which was believed equivalent to a fleet, has been 
blown up by her owners. Everywhere along their border the 
Confederates are seen in retreat. The rebel Congress has 
left Richmond, and projects for abandoning the capital are 
openly discussed. With Richmond, Virginia is lost, and the 
whole of the Border States, kingdoms in magnitude and 
resources for battle, may be considered regained for the 
North. All this while the ardour of the conquerors, so far 
from cooling, is rising slow ly to fever heat. The sound of 
opposition is almost stilled. Every exploit is more auda- 
cious than the last, every measure proposed approaches more 
and more nearly the true revolutionary tone. The people 
are evidently accustoming themselves to consider abolition 
possible. One general has proclaimed it in three of the 
strongest Slave States, and though the North is shocked 
and the proclamation has been repudiated, each repetition 


of these incidents tends to allay a groundless alarm. There 
18s, moreover, no want of funds. Economists urge most 
justly that the incessant emission of paper will ulti- 


mately produce a catastrophe, point to the rising value of 
stocks as a proof that the notion of value has been affected, 
and eagerly watch for the crash of which they feel assured. 
It is all true, but the crash may not come yet. ‘Every country 
can bear a certain amount of unconvertible paper, and from 


The cumbrous and lumbering Government has | 


‘vast was ever attended by military results more adeg, 
and the swelling pride with which an American nian 
speaks of his country is, even to sober reasoners, once an 
| justifiable. ” 
| And yet the truest friends of the North shake 
heads over the news, for victory only reveals the ext 
of the task to be achieved. The theory of the North 
from the first has been that a vast number of loyalists wor, 
kept down in the South by terror. The advance of the 
Union armies would leave these men free to act. and mw 
Federal administration could be carried on through — 
Discontent would exist, and the old American army must be 
| multiplied fivefold, but still the South could be governej 
without imperilling republican forms. Even the better ig. 
formed believed that, however uncertain the existence gf 
Union sentiment, still the South, once fairly defeated, woul 
acknowledge its error and yield. Beaten men have d ne a9 
time and again, and in one most remarkable case a eo satey 
thrice in rebellion has become within a century the hearty 
yet free supporter of the victorious power. These dreams 
Even in the Border States there is oly 


neutrality without an appearance of hearty acquiescence 
S ” 


erp 
ny 


ent 
Qu 


) are disappearing. 


still less of effective aid. Tennessee is more difficult t 
govern now than it was to conquer, and the military 


governor, General Johnstone, has been obliged to make 
concessions to the slave feeling, which are, in fact, com. 
| promises with principle. Missouri could not be evacuate 
by Federal troops. Maryland without its garrison would 
be in rebellion to-morrow. General Butler at New Orleans 
is compelled to put the press under censorship, to send 
soldiers to print his proclamations because compositors 
refuse to obey, and to threaten that any house in which a 
Federal soldier is killed shall be pulled down and its ocen. 
pant held responsible. He has even been compelled to allow 
Confederate notes to cireulate. In Norfolk the women spit 
as they pass the Federal flag. ' 


Nowhere do Northern gene. 
|rals obtain any information except from the “ contrabands,” 
a fact true even of districts where their power places the 
people beyond the reach of a reign of terror. There is nota 
hint of negotiation, no proposal or sign of a proposal from 
the South. The Confederate generals when defeated sullenly 
retreat farther and farther towards the regions where swamp 
and morass and fever will be their best allies. They still re. 
tain untouched a territory of 400,000 square miles, covered 
'most of it with timber, penetrated by only one grand river, 
| but with everlasting lagunes. English soldiers who know 
Bengal will know what it would be to advance into a country 
like Bengal, but thrice as large, defended by five millions af 
whites organized for guerilla war. That if the North perse- 
veres it will obtain military possession we have no doubt 
whatever. But the military occupation of a soil does not 
make that soil a state, and in so vast a territory even military 
occupation will involve an unendurable expense. It costs 
more to keep a regiment in motion for two months than to 
pay it for a whole year. We say nothing of the political 
difficulties, of the impossibility of retaining state organization, 
yet enforcing martial law, of the awful hate which 


, 
he Cole 


}tinued menace of military force produces in a free popula 


tion. When the North has realized facts, risen to the height 
of circumstances, constitutional forms will snap like flax in 
fire, and the North may govern the South as we govern India 
without of necessity surrendering its own freedom. But to 
do it, it must either hold it for one generation as it is holding 


| it now, viz. by military force unsparingly exerted, or it must 


iverned by a limited aristocracy ; 


the absence of rise in ceneral prices it is evident that the | 


limit of issue has not been as yet attained. There is plenty 
to pay contractors for the hour, and to all human appearance 
the North may keep up its strain for months. No effort so 


|work of an unpaid army. 


adopt new and most revolutionary schemes. 

The former alternative is, we believe, an acknowledg 
impossibility. The North, in all probability, could not afford 
to keep on foot for ever three hundred thousand men, 4 1 
less would be only lost within that vast expanse. Life would 
be worthless under the taxation such a system would involve, 
even if the soldiers could certainly be obtained —a very 
doubtful point. Born Americans will fight, and fight bravely 
for a principle, but a life of soldiering is not to their taste, 
and permanent garrison duty would be done only by the 
Irish and Germans—a class that is whom the Government 
dare not exclusively arm. There remains a revolution, an 
already this idea occupies the attention of American poll- 
ticians. Suppose, they say, we re-colonize the South and 
divide the planters’ estates. These States are really go- 

let us replace them by 
men devoted to Union principles, and our rule will be 
agam secure. 1€ 


d 


The new proprietors will do for us the 
Linked together by self-inte- 
rest, and possessed of all the wealth of the country, the 
colonists will be an impenetrable bulwark between us a0 
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These ideas are openly discussed, and as 
they leave the question of abolition open, provide for the 
ward of the army, and do not involve enormous permanent 
ome they are received with favour. U nfortunately English- 
men know only too well the results of such g scheme. We 
have tried it in Ireland, with the result of throwing [reland 
for two hundred and fifty years ito ill-concealed hostility. 
One of two results 1s —s to hago a the = 
we. being slaveowners, Will in ten years ally themselves 
come pe safety with the poor whites, and so become 
Southern in feeling, or the slaves being emancipated, the 
difficulty will be intensified by a landlord and tenant 
Tnion cannot be restored except by the contented, 
escent submission of ihe South, and it is 


——————_ 
the malcontents. 


original 
war. The lt 
or at least aequiesc ubm 
because we see no signs ot this acquiescence, that W e, st rong 
friends of free government, see so little to hope in all the 
recent success. : 

It is strange to observe, under these circumstances, how 
strong is the belief in England, even among politicians, in a 
coming war with America. That the North should hold it 

ossible is natural enough, for the North holds in its exal- 
tation that the Union w ill be restored, and both sections unite 
to punish England for looking so calmly on. Sut that 
we, who see the problem before the American Government, 
who perhaps even exaggerate the depth of the gulf to be filled 
up, should be equally a armed, is one more proof how strong 
an influence imagination exercises in politics. Under any 
conceivable issue short of the willing re-entry of the South 
the Union will have its hands full for at least ten years. If 
the South, in spite of appearances, becomes independent, the 
States will attack Canada with an enemy in their rear. If, 
on the other hand, the South is simply held down by force, 
the army holding them down will have no superfluous energy 
to throw away across the St. Lawrence. Or, finally, if the 
North, driven by persistent resistance out of its constitu- 
tional groove, should resolve upon revolutionary schemes, 
they will tax its energy and its wealth, its supplies of men, 
and its supplies of statesmanship as severely as occupation. 
That the Americans are bitterly sore is, we fear, beyond ques- 
tion. That they have never forgiven the demand for Mason 
and Slidell is, however derogatory to their sense, nevertheless 
not improbable. 
their old shrewdness in military intoxication, that they 
should, with decaying trade, finances in hopeless disorder, 
and twelve States more or less hostile, be anxious for war 
with a Power which could destroy the last relics of their 
rosperity, is to us, we confess, incredible. That they now 
= for vengeance, as the New York Journal of Commerce 
says they do, is probable, though it is at least equally likely 
that the most indignant among them are secret friends of the 
South, and anxious to frighten England into support of a fall- 
ing cause. But peace brings calmer considerations. The desire 
for commercial revival, already extremely strong, can be kept 
down only by hate of an internal foe, and the second test of 
the Union, the strife between debtor and creditor, between 
the community which pays taxes and the equally large com- 


munity which now hopes to receive them, has yet to be com- | 
Palmerston, jealous certainly for the honour and rank of 


menced. With a national debt to pay, and a permanent 
army to organize, the constitution to change into a tax- 
gathering machine, and millions of creditors to reimburse, 
with commerce to be revived, all parties to be reorganized, 
and the South still to kee p down, the Federal Government 
will scarcely add to its troubles a European war. If it does, 
why the male population of Canada exceeds the volunteer 
army which the Union at such fearful expense now main- 
tains in the field, 


THE COMING DEBATE. 

HE inner political world is not always oceupied with 
the subjects which interest the outer one, and just 

now the American war, the Roman question, and Lancashire 
distress affect it less nearly than Mr. Stansfeld’s motion 
The instinct of old politicians teaches them that there is 
danger in the wind, and the Premier looks almost young as 
he gathers his troops for battle. On every side Govern- 
ment is visibly collecting its forces, and though Lord 
Derby’s speech last night may affect the position of 
affairs, the debate to commence on Tues lay will be the 
debate of the Session. All parties are, as parties, in a 
somewhat awkward predicament. On the one hand the 
movers, though determined to give a check to the war 
expenditure, are by no means anxious to do battle as a 
Volunteer Tory vancu urd; on the other the body of Liberal 
members, determined to keep in the ouly Government they | 


But that they should utterly have lost |* 


i to the « xpenditure. 


|ean trust, are equally unwilling to appear by their votes 


simply to endorse extravagance. ‘Were the question left to 
the votes of the Whigs and Liberals alone, the result would 
be sufficiently simple, the Tlouse supporting the Govern- 
ment by its votes in order to retain Lord Palmerston, but 
giving him to understand in its speeches that extravagance 
has come to an end. Unfortunately Mr. Disraeli under- 
stands the tone of the hour, and has made a definite bid, 
economy in return for office, which has met with some 
The ultra Radicals, if we may judge from the 
tone of their organ, are willing to take Mr. Disraeli at his 
own price, and put England and her policy up to auction 
for so many pennies off tea. 

The country is not so willing, even if it 


acceptance. 


believed in Mr. 
Disraeli’s proffer, which nobody except a few men of the peace 
party appear inclined to do. That offer was merely a bid for 
power, which would be repudiated the moment the stream of 
opinion turned a little the other w ay. It is not the instinct 
of a Conservative party to reduce armaments, or retrench civil 
expenditure, to avoid proposing new publie works, or consent 
to let Volunteers take the place of militia. They certainly 
would not strip Canada of its tro ps, nor do we understand 
that they propose that Portsmouth should be undefended. All 
they can do is, what is shadowed out in Mr. Disraeli’s recent 
speech, viz., try, by abjectly following the lead of France, 
to dispense with preparations avowedly intended to ke« p our 
poles indepen le nt ol Fren atl dict iwion,. Eve nin th it course 
ssible at least as much as the 

It is easy for him to 
ieap and ingl but what 

in that event becomes of the policy of the party? The Em- 
peror fights with Austria in every Court on the Continent, 
and in every Court the Tories regard her as a trustworthy 
ally. [he Emperor has resolved to abolish the temporal 
power which Mr. Disraeli declares essential to the safety of 
Europe. The Emperor tears up with his sword the treaties 
of 1815, and treaties are the base of the Tory system of 
If peace upon all these questions 


of action we must study the p 
} romises of the memb« r for Bueks 


romise a ci rious adhesion to France, 


nternational friendship 
can be maintained, how compl te is the sacrifice of Tory 
principles! if not how impudent the offer to secure reductions 
by accepting the lead of France, and giving its Emperor no 
cause for irritation!’ On one subject, and one alone, does 
the party honestly agree with Napoleon, but it is scarcely by 
intervention on behalf of the South that Mr. Disraeli hopes 
War with America 

would be a dear price to pay even for that twopence to be 
We say nothing of the fact that the country 

does not want Tory policy even at a cheap price—for any 
agent is dear who spends our money on things we do not 
desire to buy—but aver that even if the party chiefs swallow 
their principles with the readiness of Mr. Disraeli, even if 
for the first time in history they register decrees from the 
Tuileries, they will still be unable to retain the attitude of 
panacea for securin 


to secure a speedy reduction of taxes, 


taken off tea. 


contented submission which is their g 
statesmanlike thrift. , 
The obj ct of eve ry motion for retrenchment, made now 
on honestly iiberal grounds, we hold to be nearly this. Lord 
England, anxious also we hope to throw in a decisive weight 
on the side of political freedom, has, for the past three 
) (ll classes 
have followed him gladly, part because they were aware that 
without England cannot exist, part 
because they dreaded to tempt France by appearing at once 
rich and defenceless, all proud that 
England should onee again be found the irresistible support 
of the free. The results have been hitherto at least adequate 
Within three years Germany has become 

has received a 

severe if not a deadly blow, and Italy has arisen out of the 
erave to improve the balance of power, and add twenty 
millions of keen European brains to the sum of human 
capacity. It i 


years, been engaged in re-arming the country. 
maritime supremacy 


because they were 


at least in name constitutional, the Papacy 


not too much to say that not one of these 
ave been achieved had England not been 
forward the independent ally of France. 
within the last few months, 

(ustria, enfeebled by 
financial burdens, no longer menaces Italy Even France 
pushed too far. Eng- 


enormously strengthened by the reconstruc- 


results would | 


enabled to stand 


Gradually, however, and only 


the political situation has changed 


has agreed that preparation may be 
land has beer 
tion of her navy, by the additions made to her army, and by 
the organization of a great citizen force of a hundred 
and fifty At the same time, a cycle of 
prospe rity has been succeeded by one of hard times, one 
great branch of industry has been crippled, and a tenth 


housand men. 
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of our population has been deprived, if not of food, at least 
of any margin between bare food and starvation. It becomes, 


therefore, a question whether expenditure has not been half 


consciously pushed too far, whether the position of England 
would be really affected by reducing outlay in the dockyards, 
striking off, say, ten thousand troops, and compelling every 
department to reduce its staff nearer to the ultimate working 
point. Every million we save is a million added to the fund 
for the employment of labour, and one such million would 
at this moment relieve the distress in Lancashire of half its 
terrors. It is to convince Lord Palmerston that energy 
must take this direction, and not that of new and costly 
enterprises, that votes like the one for the accommoda- 
tion of whales must be suspended till better times, that 
the country demands thrift, as well as a spirited foreign 
policy, that Parliamentary action is at this moment required. 
No one, except a few fanatics, wants a distinctly adverse 
vote which would compel the Ministry to resign. Yet to 
avoid such a vote, while making the opinion of the House 
unmistakeable, is the Parliamentary difficulty which Mr. 
Horsman’s amendment, clever as it is, does not meet. He 
proposes to praise both Governments, the last as well as the 
present, for having incurred expenditure. We hope yet to 
see an amendment which, while announcing the firm approval 
of the House of the policy hitherto pursued in foreign 
affairs, will still affirm that the limit of wise preparation 
has been reached if not overpassed. The first duty of the 
Liberal party is to see that England be not saddled with a 


Government devoted to Rome and the South, their second to | 


insist that that Government shall keep the locomotive going 
upon the route selected by the people with somewhat less 
waste of coal. 





NAPOLEON IN MEXICO. 
RENCH Liberals are enraptured with the Mexican expe- 
dition. They hold it to be in principle immoral, in 
object absurd, in result excessively burdensome, and conse- 
quently they are delighted that it should have been under- 
taken. The Emperor, they say, has at last made a blunder, 
and the humiliation of France will be visited first on him. 
Accordingly the Siécle rises to eloquence in its defence of 
the “ Preliminaries of Soledad.” Belgian newspapers written 
by Frenchmen are crammed with leaders on groundless 
Mexican stories; there is a cackle of delight in all Ultra- 
montane cliques, and hopeful faces in all Liberal salons, while 
even fervent Bonapartists, for once distrustful, admit regret- 
fully that the “situation is grave.” Englishmen, when they 
have once overcome their surprise that an affair in which 
England bears no part is still important, will, we suspect, 
agree with the Bonapartists. 
defeated, nor has he yet imperilled his reputation in France, 
but he has certainly contrived to place himself in a position 
in which the only visible alternatives are humiliation or con- 
quest, neither being the result he originally intended to 
secure. 

He does not, in the first place, come at all well out of the 
despatches. It may be quite true, as the Moniteur says, that 
France always intended to remake the Mexican Govern- 
ment, but France, in the convention of London, never 
expressed any design of the kind. That convention, signed 
on 31st October, bound all the Powers to common action, 
and to abstain from “ exercising in the internal affairs of 
Mexico any influence of a nature to prejudice the right of 
the Mexican nation to choose and to constitute freely its 
form of government.” It is true that in the instructions 
to Admiral Jurien de la Graviére shown to the allies, that 
officer was recommended to encourage the “ sensible part of 
the population” to organize a government possessing 
strength and stability, but that is a very different purpose 
from the design now avowed. While this very treaty was 
being signed the Emperor was encouraging a Mexican 
Indian, General Almonte, ci-devant chief of the clerical 

arty, to offer his country to an Austrian Archduke, who 

elieved in French promises sufficiently to accept. Then 
while his envoys were acting upon the treaty and framing 
preliminaries at Soledad, based upon its principles, he sent 
Almonte to Mexico in a French man-of-war, with recommen- 
dations which made support to a condemned exile the main 
condition of French diplomacy. So secret and tortuous was 
Napoleon’s action that his own agents were taken by surprise, 
and M. de Saligny was obliged to declare the agreement he had 
just signed “not worth the paper on which it was written,” 
and to plead as his excuse for withdrawing, complaints from 
Frenchmen, which he nevertheless declined to exhibit to any 
but his own master! We do not wish to press the breaking of 


The Emperor is not yet! 





the agreement of Soledad too far. There was, no doubt, a tac 
understanding that if disapproved of at home the arrangeme 
should be void, and Admiral de la Graviére, by retirin the 
troops to their former position, “on his own responsibilit " 
saved the technical honour of France. But the ge 3 
action of the French Government was clearly Opposed to the 
original treaty, which avowedly contemplated joint actigg. 
the excuses offered by the French envoys at the angry om 
ference of 15th May, in which the envoys taunted each other 
in impertinent epigrams, are shallow to a degree ; and the real 
excuse that Napoleon had changed his mind, does not relieve 
them or their master from the imputation of trickery, The 
old tendency to intrigue, to conduct matters rather as a gop. 
spirator than a sovereign, is manifest at every stage of the 
affair, and though in this case Napoleon has aroused no ve 
deadly ill-will, he has deepened the habitual distrust wit 
which Europe watches his course. England has no interest jg 
defending Mexico, but it has an interest in the loyalty of its 
ally. The sovereign who holds that despatching an exile to 
subvert, under French protection, a national Government jg 
not political interference, has obviously views on the meaning 
of words which render treaties of exceedingly little force 
Suppose he sent Smith O’Brien to Ireland, with a guard of 
ten thousand men, to stir up the people against the act of 
Union. Would not that be intervention? Yet this is what 
in Mexico is termed abstaining from interference. 

Frenchmen feel keenly that such transactions, unless er. 
eeedingly profitable, tend to injure the honour of Franee 
and to hostile eyes the profit is still invisible. The Emperor, 
according to the despatches, really assents to the wild scheme, 
more like the reverie of'a savan than the plan ofa crowned poli. 
tician, which has been solong discussed in society. He really 
intends that Maximilian of Austria should be the new sove. 
reign of Mexico, and the design thus explained undoubtedly 
does involve for France either a humiliation or a disaster, 
She is completely isolated in the affair. Spain has finally 
withdrawn in wrath so bitter, that this “ branch of the Latin 
race” will scarcely again follow the guidance of its “ chief.” 
England simply retires with a phlegm which disdains even 
to discuss the event as one of any official importance, 
France is left alone to conquer a country whose capital is 
three hundred miles from the sea, admirably adapted for 
guerillas, and occupied by a thin population habituated 
to that mode of conflict, and by no means friendly to the in. 
vading power. Already, M. de la Graviére has avowed that 
had the allies been resisted on their march to Tehuacan, 
they must have been destroyed, while the yellow fever plays 
havoe with unacclimatized troops. Transport is scarce, and 
mules die rapidly, the cavalry is still insufficient, aud the 
Mexican chiets have adopted the policy of retreat, which, 
above all others, embarrasses a regular army. Doubtless, 
France is strong enough to surmount all these, or much 
more serious obstacles. The United States subdued Mexico, 
and so may the Emperor Napoleon, but it will be at a cost 
of both men and money, for which neither he nor France 
are as yet at all prepared. The force encamped in the 
capital must be raised to twenty thousand men, furnished 
with supplies and money from Europe, and maintained in 
all human probability for years. What with Rome, Cochin 
China, Mexico, and New Caledonia, France has already 
forty thousand men actually employed at her own er 
pense in enterprises conducted at a distance, and all of 
them as yet wholly unproductive. It may be, and possibly 
is, quite true that the richer class, once convinced that 
France is in earnest, will adhere to any standard which 
promises them peace and order, but then it is not the rich 
who fill the ranks of an army. The people have still to be 
subdued, and though, as we admit, they cannot resist France, 
and may ultimately follow the rich and accept an Austria 
king, the process requires an expenditure of time, treasure, 
and trained soldiers any Government might view with dismay. 
Behind this obvious loss rises the shadow of another and 4 
far greater danger, a contest with the United States to be 
carried on by /and. That the Americans will peaceably suffer 
a Monarchy to be created on their borders, and ally itself 
with the South, is too much to expect from their patience, 
and a war with America waged for such a cause frets the 
imagination even of Frenchmen. And all this expense aud 
loss of life and danger is to be encountered by Frenchmen 
for what? In order that a member of a family detested 
in France may reign over a population so degraded that 
its chosen leaders on both sides are pure-blooded aborigines. 
Verily if opinion be still a power in France, the situation 
ig grave. 








It is not improved by the fact that retreat is almost 
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impossible. M. de Saligny, on retiring from the conference | Church resting on the will of God, the withdrawal of 


of Orizaba, in which he had 80 far forgotten himself as t | of the undermost Government layers might bring all to ruin. 
taunt General Prim with his own desire for a throne, | This was the general key of thought among the liberal over- 
a declaration of war. The French troops are already | seers of the Church as they stand on its highest tower, 
Mexico, reinforcements are pouring into | looking anxiously down at the basement. 
Vera Cruz, and Napoleon is already in the grasp of his old | Again, the Church Conservatives, the Bishop of Oxford, 
enemy the necessity of success. — To retire is to confess a| Lord Dungannon, and those who seem to hold that the 
failure, and to suggest a defeat. After violating a convention | nearer the Chureh is to a gaol, with clergy both for 
to commence a conquest, after a formal declarati m of war, | warders and prisoners, the nobler and more powerful 
after announcing his design to regenerate Mexico, and after lit becomes, openly intimated their conviction that if the 
clergy had once ceased to contract to supply stated truths, 
there would soon be no believers in those truths left 
t 


jssued 
jn motion upon 


adding at least a million to the extraordinary budget, | 
Napoleon cannot withdraw re infecta without a humiliation 
which would weaken his hold on France. The army would o supply them. This, at least, is how we understand 
not pardon a sovereign who had tarnished its reputation, | Bishop Wilberforce’s otherwise very unintelligible elo- 
or the people respect a chief whose “ sagacity” had pro-| quence about the great superiority of “ objective truth” to 
duced so terrible a fiasco. At the same time conquest for | external “harmony,” which in no other way seems to touch 
foreign benefit is repugnant to every sentiment as well as | the object of poor Lord Ebury’s humble little measure. 
every prejudice of the average Frenchman, and Napoleon will | “ The noble lord,” said the Bishop of Oxford, “ fancied the 
be driven as by a fate upon the only remaining alternative, | effect of such asystem to be harmony; but there was some- 
to keep Mexico for himself. That course may be immoral }thing better than harmony, and that was trath—truth 
or dangerous, or inconsistent with his policy of moderation, | objective in what we hold—truth subjective in what we be- 
but it will not displease France, and it will not be opposed | lieve as we teach it, and the whole tenour of what the noble 
by England. Governed as a great French province, Mexico | lord said was, that provided men were willing to use the 
could supply a revenue ample for its needs. French papers | appointed service, they might teach anything they liked.” 
would glow with descriptions, improved from Humboldt, of |To which kind of truth does this statement of the Bishop 
the natural wealth of Mexico, and French salons rustle with | of Oxford’s against Lord Ebury belong? It certainly is 
whispers of the blow inflicted on England. The breach of the | not “ objective truth,” for Lord Ebury had not pleaded in 
convention of London would be forgiven by all but the few | favour of harmony, and had pleaded a good deal in favour of 
who still believe principle worth more than success, and the | “subjective truth ;” while neither he nor any one else, un- 
dynasty which “ had added a million square miles to the do-|less 1t be the Bishop of Oxford, would be able to show 
minion of France”? would have a new claim to endure. Hu-|us how a slight diminution in the number of the legal 
liation or conquest; these, we hold, with the Bonapartists,| contracts made by clergymen would affect “ objective 
are the only alternatives in Mexico. We differ from them| truth” as it is in itself at all. Ifthe bishop’s eloquence 
only in believing that Napoleon will choose the second. means anything, it seems to be, that if you were to release 
we : English clergymen from the express contract to teach certain 
2 . ~ , TwreApw wine propositions we should largely diminish the number of men 
; THE BISH( PS ON UNI ORMI I x. “ “*. have, or suppose themselves to have, any grasp of these 
ORD Ebury nibbles away, like an industrious Whig propositions, by leading them to the disastrous necessity of 
mouse, at the net that confines the English clergy, yet teaching—just what they believed, and nothing better. From 
he does not get any great gratitude, and does get some very | this terrible result the Bishop of Oxford naturally recoils 
rough pats from the noble prey within the meshes. Nor | with horror, and in exhibiting it to Lord Ebucy as the legiti- 
do we much wonder that it is so. On the one hand, this} mate result of his proposal, imagines that he will load him 
cautious little friend is not altogether judicious in his zeal, | with shame. 
not being quite so careful as he might be to discriminate be- Unfortunately, however, Lord Ebury had neither sug- 
tween the natural and the artificial integuments of his pro-| gested nor wished anything of the kind. His proposal was 
tégés ; on the other hand, by long confinement, the captives | an exceedingly humble one,—so humble as scarcely to have 
themselves have begun to confound the two, and often seem | been worth urging at all. It was, not to destroy truth by 
to regard the entanglements which fetter their freedom | cancelling human contracts to teach it, but ouly to endanger 
almost as a dress of honour. Sometimes Lord Ebury is in-| it, we presume, by cancelling one out of several obligatory 
discriminate, and gnaws away quite cheerfully at some part | contracts to teach it,—one that is somewhat more vaguely 
of the Liturgy which the clergy justly regard as belonging | general and burdensome than the rest. Even had Lord 
to the living organization of their Church; and this natu- | Ebury’s measure passed, instead of being received with a 
rally gives rise to impatient words and starts. Sometimes, | general cry of warning, the remaining guarantees for clerical 
the clergy are so proud of their own chains that they would orthodoxy would have been as follows : 
rather give up a vital organ to the tooth of the unwelcome « Bye age previous to ordination must subseribe to the Thirty. 
deliverer than the net at which he nibbles. Thus it was last | nine Articles in the terms of the 13th Elizabet), and must then sub- 
Tuesday, when Lord Ebury asked leave to untie one single | scribe to the three articles of the 38th canon ; the first of which was 
knot out of half a dozen which are supposed to fret the con- | the oath of supremacy ; the second, an affirmation that the Book of 
sciences of the clergy. The extreme Liberals of the Episcopal Common Prayer containeth nothing contrary to the Word of God, 
Bench with one voice entreated him not to go so fast and | that it may be lawfully used, and that he will use the same and none 
far, since the tremendous relaxation proposed might leave other in his public areaperemeg wer! and — epee my Pari sub- 
clergymen in the comparative freedom of only three peces- “Ye he _ se bey a “oy e ot wey dag mares yh 
sary and solemn ties, should they wish to interpret the his : oe t a oo ied Avogweg ay Thirty. i hail Gene rm 
Liiesy neal Din Sennen fx cami a] ion in eeencntheenl Gann at assent for ar thire Lane saad the : — nine as i rw 5 aay 1 
By | achings in general in a non-natural sense. | a] those subscriptions there was sufficient (if such defences were of 
It was “avery serious thing, indeed,” said the mild and | any real value) to keep out everything except a wolf in sheep’s 
liberal-minded Bishop of London, “to tamper even in the | clothing, against which, as Dr. Vaughan truly observed, nothing 
slightest degree with an Act of Parliament, which had | would avail. 
existed now for two hundred years, notwithstanding the All that poor Lord Ebury’s audacious bill proposed was 
attempts made at different times to subvert it... to obliterate one additional guarantee, namely, that every 
it was a very great matter indeed, when they regarded this | clergyman admitted to'a benefice must make also the fol- 
Act not only as a time-honoured Act, but as partaking | lowing declaration: 
of the character of a charter by which the Church and! “J, A. B., do declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
State are united.”” And this was the general tone adopted, | everything contained and prescribed in and by the book entitled the 
even amongst the most liberal: who could tell how near} Book of Common Prayer,” 
this Act might or might not be to the foundations of the|}—a declaration far more sweeping and precise than any 
Church, or at least to the common foundations of Church | which is required from them with regard to the Bible. This 
and State? Might not the whole structure rest upon it ? | proposal it was, and this only, which brought down upon 
Might not this license to the clergy to dispense with saying | Lord Ebury the Bishop of Oxford’s scathing wrath, and the 
that every word of the Prayer Book had their fullest assent general entreaties of the Episcopal Bench to take care where 
and consent, be the beginning of the end? No longer com- |he was going. The general impression of these overseers of 
pelled to do more than give it a general assent, as “ contain- lour faith seems to be that the great duty is to get words of 
ing nothing contrary to the Word of God,” what could | affirmation general enough to leave no scope for independent 
restrain them from giving a general dissent, under the|thought. Bishop Thirlwall, for instance, could not conceal 
name of an assent? The Church being, as Father Newman | his anxiety lest this inner fourth portcullis should be wholly 
long ago called it, an Act of Parliament Church, not al!done away with. It might, he thought, stop one or two 
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leaning to independent convictions, who would not hesitate | noble consort, Elizabeth, was exposed almost more than 


at the other three, and therefore, though he would relax it, 


|himself to feudal and Ultramontane daggers and Poison, 


he would by no means wish to see it practically merged in | The results of the union, as is well known, were the | “ 
. vi 


the otherthree. The object might be, perhaps, best attained, 


of the throne of Bohemia and the gain of that of Great 


if such a form as this were substituted at every stage of the | Britain. Henceforth, German sovereigns found themsel veg 


clerical initiation : 


|in involuntary contact with the liberal institutions of the 


“1, A. B., do declare my unfeigned wish to adopt all the conven- | West, it being impossible to prevent the gradual €Xpansiog 


tional lines of thought commonly regarded as orthodox or sound by 
persons in authority in the Church, and to accept and interpret the 
Articles, Prayer Book, and Rubrics, in the way for the time being re- 
puted the most common acceptation ruling in high places.” 

This, as far as we can understand, would really come nearest 
to episcopal modes of thoughts, and would doubtless ensure 
the kind of clergymen who best ripen, not to say rot, into 
bishops—men with a happy faculty for catching and illustra- 
ting clearly the prevalent common-places of piety, and who 
carefully eschew all personal convictions. The only objection 


might be, that clergymen of this calibre would not teach 


anybody to believe anything; but only propagate the sort of 
impressions that it would be just as well to have, if it could 
be managed; and, as men wi// believe something, and any 
deep belief scatters such prevalent impressions as a wind 
scatters a mist, it would not be managed long. You 
cannot both have a thoroughly “safe” clergy and a docile 
people. The alternative will always remain,—if the clergy 
are to influence popular faith, they must be free and uncon- 
ventional ; if they are to be safe, they must be wrapt close in 
all conventionalities. And the Episcopal Bench evidently 
think the latter the wiser alternative. The “wise and 


of matrimonial into political relations. Such connexion wa 
all-important in times when there was more intercourse be. 
|tween princes than between nations, when travelling wag 
| unknown to all but a few, and high barriers separated people 
from people. It was due to the matrimonial alliances with 
Great Britain that many German sovereigns became imbued 
with constitutional ideas long before they were dreamt of 
among the upper and middle classes. The royal Georges 
whom few accused of radicalism in this country, wer 
naturally in the position of advanced liberals in Germany 
and the principles which they represented, or wer 
supposed to represent, were shared gradually by all theiy 
Teutonic relations, every one of them imbued with due rp. 
spect for the throne of the lion and the leopard. Thus, with 
Russian marriages on the one side, and English alliances og 
the other, German princedom in course of time split into 
two divisions, clearly traceable, in strict genealogical order, tg 
the present day. The high conservative Russian party for q 
long time was decidedly the strongest, both numerically and 
as including the Hohenzollern family and other powert il 
sovereigns; and it was not till within the last forty years 
that the liberal British fraction rose to a certain degree of 





prudent” have generally thought so. The only objection is, |infuence and consideration. The change was occasioned 
that truth has not always been committed to the “ wise | chiefly by a very curious series of events in modern history 
and prudent,” but rather hidden from them, and committed _itné sudden ‘ascendancy of the princely house of Saxe. 
even to those who are paradoxically described as “babes ;” | Cobure. = 

—not quite the designation we should choose for the Bishop | ~ ]¢ js but to state a plain truth to say that the great 
of Oxford, and scarcely even for the young men who, as he majority of German princes and princesses are not distin. 
tells us, flock to him in their difficulties, but no one of guished by personal beauty. Perhaps the everlasting cousin 
whom “_— had a scruple - to the declaration in the Act of marriages have had something to do with this unpleasant 
Uniformity, Lord Ebury s clients evidently Cone to him to fact, or it may be that the system of hothouse education, 
help them in straining out the gnat; while the Bishop of | }one in fashion amongst the highest German families, has 
Oxford s disciples probably ask at once for that higher lore | hed its infmenes on the physical degeneracy of the royal 
which teaches how to gulp down the camel. And no doubt : — : ; 


race. At any rate, in the course of a century, rare beauty 
they are well taught. : : . 


has seldom sat on the thrones of the Vaterland, and 
Se EGGERT what comeliness there existed was commonly forthwith 
ROYAL MATRIMONY, exported for Muscovite use. The great Northern family 
HE causes of royal wedlock have not been without | could not do without a constant supply of foreign-grown 
consequence on the political state of Europe. When} blood and muscle, which no other country but royal 
Peter 1. of Russia was in want of a wife for his son Alexis,| Germany was able to send. It often occurred that 
he had a score of the prettiest marriageable princesses sent | desirable princes and princesses were bespoken at the 
up from Germany to Moscow, from among whom he selected | tender age of ten or eleven for some infantine grand- 
the Czarina in spe. The ladies not approved of were sent | duchess or grand-duke, and few really handsome Heraogs 
back to mamma. So much was this plan liked by the Russian | or Fiirstinnen grew up into manhood without an offer of 
autocrats, that it has been followed up to the present day,| some sort or another from St. Petersburg. But it 80 
with the sole difference that not the august damsels them-| happened, about thirty years ago, that the little family 
selves, but their portraits, have to undertake the northern | of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg, the elder and poorer branch of 
journey. It is owing, to some extent, to this original the princely house of Saxony, had an unusual num 
marriage system, that the Czars are among the hand-| ber of available sons and daughters, all more or less 
somest princes of Europe, and that the daughters of the | distinguished by physical beauty, and it likewise happened 
family have been sought for so eagerly by petty Teutonic that there were several vacancies, about the same time, 
Dukes, Grand Dukes, and Electors. The effect of this state of |on West European thrones. Unlike the younger or royal 
things has been most marked in the history of Germany for | line, who became Catholic to gain the fleeting crown of 
the last hundred years. The continually increasing ties of Poland, this elder branch of Saxony had always stood in the 
blood between the Russian autocrats and the German sove- | foremost rank of liberal German princes, and leant westward 
reigns have done more to uphold an ultra-conservative policy | undera greater angle than almost any other sovereigns. It 
in the centre of Europe than any other artificial cause. At | was this good constitutional sound of the name of Coburg 
this very moment the Russian influence in the thirty states | which bore its fruit at the period just mentioned, raising the 
of the Confederation may be accurately defined according to | family to some of the finest thrones of Europe. In 1831 
the matrimonial relationship of the hereditary rulers with the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was chosen King of the 
court of St. Petersburg. It would not be difficult even, | Belgians, after having refused the crown of Greece ; in 1836 
with due consultation of the Almanach de Gotha, to construct | Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg allied himself to Donna 
a diagram showing the exact angle at which some twenty | Maria da Gloria, and became King of Portugal; in 18” 
from among the thirty sovereigns incline due east. There the Queen of Great Britain gave her hand to Prince Albert 
are few royal .individualities as yet in the centre of Europe | of Saxe-Coburg; and in 1843 the King of the French mat 
who can stand right perpendicular upon the ground. Those | ried his eldest daughter to Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, 
who do not bend east lean westward, also by force of matri- Thus, in less than a dozen years the Coburg family came to 
monial attraction, under an angle of inclination quite as be allied and to occupy four of the most important thrones 
strong, if not quite as rigid. On the whole, however, the of Western Europe, thereby changing completely the inner 
westward movement is not altogether so pronounced as the | constitution of the great family of monarchs. The matrr 
opposite, though it is of more ancient date. monial axis, hitherto lying far east, was suddenly transplanted 
When Elector Frederick V. of the Palatinate, afterwards far west, and royal family alliances, so often the engine o 
sovereign of Bohemia, and known as the Winter-King, sought , absolutism, were pressed into the service of constitutional 
the hand of the eldest daughter of James 1. of England, it | liberty. 
was with the avowed intention of acquiring the moral sup- An event which has only occurred within the last few 
port of the freest country in Europe. This was so well un- | days, strikingly shows the power already exercised by the 
derstood on the Continent, that the alliance became the | system, knitted by the new family alliances of Westera 
watchword of Frederick's friends and foes, and his: Europe. The young King of Portugal, in want of a consort 
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to share the troubles and splendour of his constitutional | 
throne, had set his eyes on a certain Bavarian Princess, in- 

tending to offer her his hand and, possibly, heart. The 

fyet, however, had no sooner become known to the liberal 

advisers of his Majesty, than they strongly protested in the | 
matter. Against the little Princess herselfthey had nothing | 
to urge; but they inveighed against the unfortunate fact of | 
her intimate relationship to an undesirable ex-King of Naples, 

to an anti-constitutional Kaiser, and to various other uncon- | 
stitutional potentates. The dangers of such an alliance to 
Portugal were eloquently depicted by the frank minister- 
president, and the consequence was that King Louis gave 
up the idea of his little Bavarian Princess, and resigned 
himself to accept a daughter of the constitutional Majesty 
of Italy. Probably sentimental ladies will think this a vers 
hard case, and set down the advisers of royal Louis as 
real monsters of iniquity. There is no doubt it isa hard 
case; but the question is, whether the hardship would not 
be greater still were the romantic young King to have it all 
his own way. Experience probably has taught the Portu- 
guese ministers that even a constitutional king has still a 
ereat deal of power, which, unwisely wielded, may lead to 
ruin and destruction. To prevent the consort of a king from 
suaring such power is naturally impossible, and, therefore, 
the only thing which remains is to prevent the accession of 
a queen whose relationship has a chance of leading to such 
results. Very likely King Louis perceived himself, without 
elaborate argument, that having great rights, he had also 
great duties to perform as a true constitutional monarch 

And beyond the realm of romance the evil inflicted in this 
erse seems not very great. Royal Louis is not quite twenty- 
four, and his destined Italian bride—Princess Maria Pia, 
youngest daughter of Victor Emanuel—has only seen sixteen 


} 


summers, and is said to be very pretty and accomplished 
The lot is endurable, even for a king. 

{ glance at the present political state of Europe, from 
the point of view of royal family alliances, strongly shows 
the wisdom of the members of the Portucuese Cabinet in 
setting themselves against a Bavarian marriage, and advo- 
eating a union with liberal Italy. A slight examination will 
show that the whole of the sovereigns of Europe are split at 
present into three sections, forming political as well as family 
parties. The House of Hapsburg, allied to Bavaria and the 
old Bourbons, form the centre of the first section, around 
whieh gathers popedom and absolutism, and all that is rotten 
and antiquated in the life of states and of nations. The 
second party, including the liberal-conservative sovereigns, 
is represented chiefly by Russia and the Hohenzollern family, 
with a train of minor German princes. Finally, the third 
section is centred in the House of Coburg, the representative 
of constitutional kingship. All the liberal princes of Western 
Europe, the rulers of Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, 
and others, are more or less connected with this group, the 
influence of which is extending from year to year. According 
to all appearances, a union of the second and third groups 
will take place before long, in which case absolutism is 
doomed. ‘The group of liberal sovereigns on the one side 
is getting more and more connected in bonds of blood 
relationship, while the cluster of absolute princes, on the 
othe r, is likewise holding together with a sort of desperate 
pertinacity. In the play of these matrimonial dynamics 
even the new French dynasty, the youngest of royal families, 
has already taken part. The high price, in blood and 
treasure, which the French Emperor paid for the alliance of 
418 cousin with the eldest daughter of Victor Emanuel, 
shows how much the astute founder of the third empire 
Values this power. It is well known what efforts he himself 
made to get connected with the House of Coburg; and his 
resolution, after the failure of these efforts, to stand neutral 
among the royal family groups, instead of accepting the 
hand of an Archduchess, was certainly the wisest. The 
nephew clearly has drawn more than one lesson from 
oe history of the uncle, and has learnt something also from 
‘he policy of his immediate predecessor on the throne. 
Even at present, family alliances, more than anything 
else, make the House of Orleans a dangerous rival to the 
House of Bonaparte, at the same moment that the elder 
Bourbons have shelved themselves behind Kaiser and Pope. 
The Bourbons, even in matrimony, seem to have “ learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing.” : 





THE IRISH PRELATES UPON IRISH CRIME. 

MID the profound discouragement with which the recent 
41 terrible series of agrarian crimes has affected men’s 
minds the well-wishers of Ireland were disposed to turn 


readily to any quarter for light and comfort. At such a 
moment, in spite of our experience of the empty pomposity 
of similar documents, we looked hopefully even to the mani- 
festo which has just been issued in Dublin by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. These hopes have been d vomed to dis- 
appointment. On those episcopal lips the message of peace 
ind good will itself degenerates into a dogged muttering of 
the watehwords of strife. Nevertheless, it is not the y irulent 
ittack of these holy men on the Government of which it is 
ur purpose to complain ; it is the privilege of a losing cause 
to rail unheeded and unchecked. In that contest which is 
raging in some sort or other throughout Catholic Europe 


} 


between the laity and the episcopacy, and from which the 


|inferior clergy are now beginning to stand aloof, the English 


people have been the steadiest and most powerful opponents 
of the hierarchy. In all countries, however, it makes common 
cause, and the Irish bishops, too astute to declare war on 
England, not unnaturally pour out all their bile upon the 
Government which has faithfully represented the feelings of 
the country. But it becomes a duty to protest when minis- 
ters of religion shrink from endangering their power over a 
savage people by rebuking their favourite crimes, or at least 
sulkily qualify their censures and half extenuate the out- 
rages which they are compelled in decency to deplore. Two 
cold sentences of warning and regret dispose of those un- 
lawful combinations whose secret counsels are now resulting 
in open murder, which the peasantry passively abet, while 
whole paragraphs set forth the “ injustic s” which the Irish 
suffer, and the “ manifest inequality before the law” which, 
as is alleged, inspires their lawlessness and_palliates their 
crimes. Offensive, however, as is the tone in which this 
manifesto is couched, dispassionate minds will not the less 
weigh its practical suggestions, and extract honey, if it may 
be, even from the bitter flowers of episcopal rhetoric. But, 


except the monster evil of the existence of the Protestant 


Establishment—a grievance which is after all rather senti- 


mental than practical, aud can have no influence in inciting 
the assassin who strikes at Catholic and Protestant landlords 
with stern impartiality—there are but two practical griev- 
ances, bearing ou the social condition of the country, which 
the Lrish prelates are able to prefer. They demand an in- 
creased expenditure of public money on public works, and 
such changes in the laws “as may give greater security to 
industrious tenants.”’ On the first of these heads all we 
shall say is that so far as it allures the peasantry into the 
position of labourers and so diminishes the competition for 
land, it would have a tendency to diminish crime; but we 
believe that the more the subject was examined the more it 
would appear how vast has been the Imperial expenditure 
for many years past, and how little reason Ireland has to 
complain. With respect to the second point, the tenant- 
right question, as it is called, deserves a more impartial con- 
sideration than it generally receives. 

The real obstacle to the fair consideration of this question 
is to be found in the inveterate application of English ideas 
to Irish facts—of rules deduced from the social condition of 
the one country and applied to the very different s cial con- 
dition of the other. Land, the most secure Spt cies of pro- 
perty, and desired for political and other reasons, pays a low 
rate of interest, and has, therefore, in this country long been 
the investment only of the very rich. Landlords are, as a 
rule, able, and, in order to keep complete power over their 
estates, are always willing, to erect the requisite farm build- 
ings and effect necessary permanent improvements at their 
The cultivators, again, are men of capital and 
intelligence. Farming is to them only one of many means 
of subsistence—that, probably, which they prefer, but would, 
nevertheless, abandon if it would not yield them the ordinary 
rate of interest on their capital. Between men of this kind, 
who meet on equal terms, any interference of the law is 
always unnecessary and mostly mischievous. Their bargains 
are suflicic ntly re culated by their private interests and by 
the operation of the laws of supply and demand. The social 
condition of Ireland is altogether different. The cultivation 
of the soil is not one pursuit among many, but the only 
pursuit of the population. There are no manufactures. 
Capital has never accumulated in the hands of the middle 
classes. What little there is is required to earry on the 
retail trade of the country. There are practically no farmers 


own eX} ense, 


in any sensein which Englishmen use the term—no middle- 
men between landlord and labourer, hiring land on the one 
hand and labour on the other, in order to make a profit by 
agriculture. The land is cultivated by the peasantry, who 
take a few acres directly from the landowner. In su ha 


lcountry the persons who want farms are necessarily very 
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numerous: the landowners, of course, are comparatively 
few. The tenant must get a farm or starve: the landowner 


can wait and make his own terms. Landlord and tenant, | 


therefore, do not in Ireland meet on equal terms. Tenants 
must take such terms as they can get. They can neither 
enforee, nor, indeed, afford a lease. The landowners, 
on the other hand, are usually poor, and fling on the 
tenauts those duties which are in England always dis- 
charged by the former. “It is admitted on all hands, 


said the report of the Devon Commission in 1845, “ that, ac- | 
cording to the general practice, the landlord builds neither | 
dwelling-house nor farm-oflices, nor puts fences, gates, &e., | 


into good order, before he lets land to a tenant.” Now, land 
cannot be cultivated without buildings, and tle tenant, there- 
fore, must erect them in the best way he can. Yet he may 
be ejected at a moment’s notice and lose the whole result of 
his labour; or what is more usual, the landowner may get into 
debt, and the mortgagee raise the tenant’s rent in exact pro- 
portion to the improvements which he has effected in the 
property at his own expense. It is idle to tell the tenant 
he should make a bargain; he is in no position to do so. 
And the question is, whether under these circumstances 
there is anything unjust, anything contrary to principle in 
the demand of the Irish people that the State should super- 
intend the dealings of landlord and tenant and ensure justice 
to the weaker of the two? The real fact is, that in England 
the State has constantly interfered in similar cases. What 
clse is the Factory Act, which limits the hours in which it is 


lawful for women and children to work ? What else, indeed, | 


is the Truck Act? Labourers were numerous; they were 
compelled to take any terms from their employers, who began 
to pay them in goods instead of money. The State, seeing 
this to be an engine of oppression, interfered, and prohibited 
the practice. It did not pretend to raise the rate of wages, 


any more than in Ireland it could lower the rent of land, | 


but it can and ought to see that justice is observed by the 
stronger party in his relation with the weaker. 

The demand has so often assumed in the mouths of its 
supporters an unreasonable aspect, that it has been involved 
for the most part in odium or ridicule. Yet the position 
constantly assumed by the Times, for instance, that the 
tenant can obtain for himself if he pleases all that he asks 
from the law, is opposed to the plainest facts of the case. This 
was recognized seventeen years ago by the Devon Commission. 
At the head of it sat the late Lord Devon, a man by nature 
little inclined, even if his habits of thought as a successful 
lawyer and position as a great peer had not forbidden him, 
to sympathize with extravagant ideas of any kind. His four 
colleagues were selected from the upper classes. They took 
an ineredible mass of evidence in every county of Ireland 
from witnesses in every class of life. Yet while they ex- 
pressed a preference for leaving the remuneration for im- 
provements to private agreement wherever it was practicable, 
they declared that in Ireland a legislative measure was ne- 
cessary to provide for cases in which the parties were unable 
to agree. They recommended that the tenant should have 
power “to serve notice on his landlord of any proposed im- 
provement in farm-buildings, oflices, or exterior fences, the 
suitableness thereof to be reported on by mutually chosen 
arbitrators, with power to the Assistant Barrister on such 
report, and after examination, to decide and certify, the maxi- 
mum cost not exceeding three years’ rent. If the tenant 
was ejected or his rent raised within thirty years the land- 
lord to pay such sum, not exceeding the fixed maximum, as 
the work should then be valued at.” Isit uncharitable to ask 
whether in a House of Commons, which was less essentially 
a house of landowners, this recommendation would have been 
so long a dead letter ? 

The necessity for such a measure is probably by no means 
as urgent now as it was then. The Incumbered Estates 
Court has transferred the land to a wealthier class of men, 
and emigration has somewhat diminished the numbers 
pressing on it for existence. But though diminished in 
severity, the old pressure still exists; and where injustice 
can be done with impunity it would be a sentimental weak- 
ness to imagine that it will not be done. Nor could the 
landlord be really injured by such a bill. The moment the 
Assistant Barrister has reported in favour of the improve- 
ment he can step in and carry it out himself. The effect of 
the bill in compelling the landowner to carry out desirable 
improvements would be the most valuable form of its opera- 
tion. And where he cannot or will not, he ought not to be 
permitted to stand in the way of the public interest. For 
the public is deeply interested in the efficient cultivation of 
the soil, and the possession of land has always been held to 


be subject to restraints such as it would be unjust to ep 
on other kinds of property. The State has always exereis 

the right of resuming land which is required for public x 
poses on giving compensation to the owner, and jj + 
equally the right to lay down the rules under which j: oe 
be held. The landowner’s property is really rather in the 
| value of his land than in the land itself. Besides, Pees 
| out the province of Ulster the system of tenant right already 


| . rye ° . 5 
| prevails. The outgoing tenant sells the good will of his farm 


fore 


to the incoming tenant, even where he is a mere te 
will. In Ulster, therefore, the law only would be 
; not the practice, and landlords would only do on con 
| of law what they now do voluntarily under the pressure of 
opinion. Nor is it reasonable to expect that the tenantyy 
of the three other provinces will ever cease to demand—whg 
their countrymen practically enjoy—the benefits of a systey 
| which exists by their side, and which landlords and tenants 
| alike are ready to uphold. 

But it may be objected, How is any such measure as this 
to soften a vindictive and uninstructed people, whose crimes 
| can be palliated by no provocation, and are seldom in fae 
| provoked even by such petty injuries as it is adapted ty 
redress? And it is impossible to assert that it could. By 
thus much is certain, that these outrages always arise out of 
the relation of landlord and tenant, and that the sense of 
wrong in the ownership and management of the soil ha 
rankled for years in the heart of the Irish peasant. Pre. 
| quent confiseations, penal laws, religious differences, igyo- 
rance and want, have perverted his moral nature, and hig 
wrongs are but too often as fanciful as his crimes are reg), 
But something would be gained by taking his only practical 
grievance out of his mouth, and by showing him at least jg 
some instances the law acting not as his enemy, but his 
friend. Crime would still have to be repressed by the strons 
hand of civil justice, but at least we might hope to see the 
disappearance of that horrible apathy which leaves the 
| murderer’s victim unwarned, unaided, and unavenged. For 
| the rest, the only remedies are time, education, and justice~ 
| but in the peculiar state of Ireland the law does sometimes 
| permit wrong to be done to a tenant, and it is of vital im- 
| portance that that wrong should be redressed. 


Navteat. 
tilered, 
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THE “FRIENDS OF ITALY.” 

\ ADAME White Mario admirably represents the party 
| 4 to which she belongs. She has the energy, the clear. 
| ness, the fervour, the simplicity, and the one-sidedness which 
mark the body of Italians whose statesman is Mazzini and 
{whose general is Garibaldi. Her last lecture would have 
| commanded applause by its mere oratorical power. No man 
| could have spoken with more force and with less of oratorical 
|clap-trap, and there are, we fear, few men who would have 
| so entirely dropped all allusion to their own share in the 
| desperate perils which they narrated. But the real impor 
tance of the speech consisted in its being an exposition of 
the policy of leaders whose sufferings and whose patriotism 
give them a claim to be heard with respect. What these 
| men have done for their country can scarcely be exaggerated, 
and it is well, at a time when people are too prone to over 
look the great services rendered to Italy by the so-called 
party of action, to hear their achievements recalled with the 
vehemence natural to a woman and a politician. Many per 
sons, indeed, are glad enough to heap eulogies on Garibaldi 
whilst they lavish abuse on Mazzini. Madame Mario, with 
a clearer perception of truth and justice, invariably couples 
their names together. We are fully convinced that both 
their virtues and errors are the same, and that no one wil 
ever understand the acts or the policy of the general who 
liberated Sicily without considering the influence exerted by 
the triumvirs under whose rule the French were kept {0 
months at bay before the walls of Rome. Mazzini and bis 
lieutenant have two claims on the gratitude of Italy. They 
believed in Italian unity with a faith which no reverses 
could shake, and taught their countrymen by examples mor 
potent than any precept to trust in their own energy rather 
than in the aid of foreigners, and to be careless of lite itsell, 
provided that death were a protest against the dominion 
strangers. The necessity of keeping alive the sense “ 
national existence is the vindication of the forlorn hopes 
launched by Mazzini against the Governments of the 
Peninsula. At Milan, on the coasts of Naples, and in Sicily, 
men died without result, but they did not perish in vail, 
since to their death it is due that the enthusiasm of Italians 
llived on through the dark times of triumphant oppre> 
lsion. No speaker could dwell too strongly on the debt 
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owing to Mazzini for his faith, and hope, and} No doubt it is true that the undue influence of France 
courage, at seasons when the most patriotic and the most | threatens Italy with peril, and we fully agree with Madame 
hopeful of Italians were sunk in hopeless despair. And if} Mario and her friends in regretting that the stubborn inde- 
Madame Mario had simply told of the courage of a man) pendence of Ricasoli was forced to give way to the courtier- 
yhom calumny has termed a coward, and of the patriotism | like plianey of Rattazzi. But the way to give Italy inde- 
of a leader who, after a life of sacrifices, heard Italians | pendence is to make her Government. strong and respected, 
clamouring for his death, and who, at this moment, is for-| not to weaken her ministers by opposition, or diseredit them 
bidden to set foot im the land which his teaching has, in a} by insult. Italians, taught Garibaldi, should not call for 
measure, brought into existence, she would have served Italy | the death of any but the foes of Italy. This doctrine has a 
and the world, by doing justice to real, though often mis-| wide application. Italian patriots insult the majesty of their 
taken, heroism. country when they tell foreigners that she is a province of 
Unhappily she represents the weakness no less than the} France, and Madame Mario ought to be on her guard, lest 
yirtues of her friends ; for they have one great and almost the dirt thrown at Rattazzi should sully the reputation of 
fatal fault. Treated with injustice, embittered by suffering,| the kingdom which he represents. If he is a “ prefect’ of 
the so-called party of action have shown that there is one! France, the fact should be announced if at all in the Pavrlia- 
virtue to which they cannot attain. They do not possess | ment at Turin, and nowhcre else. 
the power to forgive. Yet forgiveness is the crowning merit | lhe conclusion of the lecture had reference to England. 
no less of statesmen than of Christians. We do not for a} This country could, the audience were told, settle the Roman 
moment mean that Mazzini or Madame Mario entertain any | question by telling the Emperor that he must withdraw 
wish for vengeance, but there is a degree of forgiveness; from Rome. Immense cheers, of course, greeted this state- 
beyond the mere surrendering of all wish to punish your] ment, for the mass of Englishmen sympathize with Italy, 
foes. The last step is to perceive their virtues. Her lecture | and dislike France. We should ourselves be glad to believe 
betrayed too plainly that this was exactly what Madame Mario} that the policy pointed to could be carried out. Clearly it is 
could not accomplish. Every Italian statesman—Cavour, | only feasible under the one condition that England is pre- 
Rattazzi, even in a sense Ricasoli, were mentioned with a} pared to threaten war if her advice or request is unheeded. 
greater or less intensity of dislike and contempt. Cavour} If any minister feels that he has the power to make this 
had conspired to bring foreigners into Italy, he had checked | threat by all means let him do it. There would be no real 
the revolution which was succeeding under the guidance of} violation of the principle of non-intervention in using foreign 
Garibaldi ; Rattazzi was a mere prefect of the Emperor, and | force to free: Rome from foreigners: but no cool observer 
the Italian Government was recklessly accused of wishing to} believes that Lord Palmerston can menace France with war 
“ Piedmontize” Italy. The whole gist of the lecture might} if French troops do not leave the Eternal City. English 
be summed up in the assertion that if Garibaldi had not been | feeling is not prepared to support him in so bold a measure, 
out-manewuvred by Cavour, the patriot leader would long| and without support at least as strong as that which upheld 
ago have proclaimed Italian unity from the Quirinal, and} the Government during the Russian war no Ministry would 
hoisted the tri-colour in Venice. Again and again was re-|feel able to defy the power of Catholic Europe. On this 
peated Garibaldi’s saying, “ We came to Naples by the rail- subject it is the duty of Englishmen to speak out boldly, and 
road, we shall go to Rome by the telegraph.” Much might | to take care that no impulse of momentary enthusiasm may 
be said in reply to the actual allegations of a speaker who} lead them to incite in the Italians hopes destined to cer- 
omitted all mention of the battle at Castel Fidardo, and} tain disappointment. As Madame Mario sat down amid 
believed that the whole aim of Cialdini’s advance which | reiterated cheers and applause, it was impossible not to feel 
routed Lamoriciére and cut short the border of the Papal|that there was great danger lest her talents, her single- 
dominions, was to meet the army of Garibaidi, and, if} mindeduess, and her enthusiasm were being used in a way 
But it is fairer to point out] to injure the cause which she had most at heart. Her bitter 


el 
of gratitude 





necessary, to give it battle. 
how Madame Mario’s facts confute her own conclusions. | accusations levelled at the man whom all Italy has mourned 
The best passage in her address was the vivid description of|as scarcely any statesman ever has been lamented, will 
the battle on the Volturno. With eighteen thousand troops, | estrange the hearts of Italians, whilst they will give joy to 
Garibaldi repulsed fifty-seven thousand Neapolitans, but the} men who hate Cavour because he loved Italy too well; and 
victory was all but a defeat. A general, Madame Mario] the plaudits of her English hearers are but too likely to 
asserts, of ability would have enabled the Neapolitan] cause the bitterest misfortunes should they induce Italians 
troops to fulfil their threat, and keep the birthday of King | to look for aid which, in spite of our wishes, we feel assured 
Francis in Naples. Iu other words, the whole of Garibaldi’s| they will never receive. Madame Mario is a sincere friend 
schemes were nearly thwarted by the desperate exertions of| of Italy, but the effect of her lectures, were they often re- 
the soldiers who had fled to Gaeta. No blame can attach to| peated, would be to bring discredit on the country of her 
him for his exposure to this danger. With small forces he} birth, and danger on the country of her adoption 

did more thau could be expected from the utmost genius 
and energy, but the Italian Government would have been 
guilty of treachery, had they suffered the country to remain 
exposed to hourly ruin in case Garibaldi’s small army should 
meet with a single reverse. The volunteers who were nearly 
checked on the Volturno would have rushed to certain] life of modern churches, and more perhaps than anything else 
destruction had they attempted to combat the French troops | iutroduces the dry-rot into social worship. We hold this to be 
at Rome. No doubt Cavour did take the leadership of the | true, not because we are insensible to the peculiar capacities of the 
revolution out of Garibaldi’s hands, and he had in our judg- | pulpit—not because we have failed to find in the higher departments 
ment full justification for what he did. Even had the | of this great ficld of literature much of the noblest and most poteut 
French troops been driven from Rome, the dangers of Italy | thouglit, but because we hold that in consequence of the true aim 
would have not been ended, rather they would have been in-| of the sermon as a properly voluntary clement in social worship,— 
creased tenfold. Few kingdoms could engage the forces at | voluntary both on the part of the preacher and the hearer,—having 
once of France and of Austria. Certainly the Italian | been lost sight of, the whole character of the institution has been 
kingdom could not in 186L have faced at once the armies depraved, Few thinking Kuglislmen, even of the pres nt genera 
who conquered at Novara, and the troops who were victors | tion, can have grown up without recognizing in some form the 
at Solferino. Yet had Garibaldi proclaimed Italian | influence of the few great preachers of the age, those few who 
unity from the Quirinal, French armies would have| can utter the ery that comes from the infinite side of man’s nature. 
advanced on Turin, whilst Austrians would have marched | The broad and stately, but painfully self-manipulated creed of Father 
towards Milan. But the Government at Turin wishes,} Newman, the metaphysical depth and subtlety of Mr. Martineau’s re- 
we are told, to “ Piedmontize ” Italy. It is very diflicult | ligious psychology, or the spiritual ploughshare which Mr, Maurice 
to see how this accusation can come from the mouths of] drives with irresistible force right through the neatly-arrayed planta- 


Italian Unitarians. If Italy is one, then, surely, it matters | tions of human theory,—have influenced in one direction or another 





THE SERMON PLAGUE, 
TINMLERE is a growing feeling amongst thinking men that the ser- 
mon-institution, as at present enforced, is altogether intole 


rable, that it is an intellectual burden which more or less saps the 





1c present generation, and have influ- 


little whether the North unites to it the South, or the! the most powerful minds of th 

South joins itself tothe North. Distinctions between Pied-! enced them for the most part through the medium of sermons. Ona 
mont and Naples, between the Romagna and Tuscany, are | lower level of genius, though uot necessarily of practical power, come 
as much out of place as contrasts between Middlesex and} a host of others who from the pulpit have influenced, through some 
Cornwall, or Norfolk and Surrey. Those, on the other hand, | medium or other, fine or coarse—for evil or good, or usually per 
who still consider Piedmont and Naples as in some sense| haps both—the conscience of their contemporaries. It would be 
opposed, are indirectly establishing not a nation but a} simply absurd in the press of this country, which wictes a wider 
the instru- 
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less penetrating weapon, to depreciate | 


federation. 
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ment by which Mr. Robertson fascinated at once the fashion and the 
homely labour of Brighton, by which Mr. Spurgeon rules the thou- 
sands whom no vulgarity will disgust with earnest and homely moral 
force, by which the Lord Bishop of Oxford compels attention and a 
pecuniary ransom from the bright creatures that rise so easily to his 
glittering artificial flies, or by which even Dr. Cumming captivates 
the classes whom faith has steeled against the astrological auguries 
of Zadkiel. Nor do we depreciate it. But we are convinced that 
most of the causes which have degenerated the sermon, and which 
are rapidly rendering it a mischief instead of a benefit to the present 
generation, are materially aggravated when not actually set in motion, 
by the loss of that voluntary and supplemental character which ought 
to make it not part and parcel of public worship, but a spontancous 
appendix to it,—an appendix which the clergyman may either give 
or withhold according to the resources of the week,—and which the 
congregation may either attend or ignore, according to their own 


state of mind and their own estimate of the worth of these voluntary 


teachings » 

It seems to us obvious that the in one sense accidental importance 
which the sermon assumed in Protestant countries at the Reforma- 
tion, when the mass of the people had exceedingly little personal 
knowledge of the primitive form of the Hebrew and Christian reve- 
lation, has no proper application to the present day. The clergy 
were then in general the only media for explaining the contents 
of the Bible to the people; and partly from the freshness of these 
contents when frankly put before an eager people, partly from the 
boldness which every great revolution inspires, partly from the sense 
of responsibility accompanying so great a task, no doubt there was 
proportionally much less of stereotyped formula and sanctified man- 
nerism in the medium than there is now. The clergy felt that the 
sermon was really subsidiary to the exposition of the Bible, and the 
weight of their gospel to a great extent drowned the egotism of 
their personal importance. But now the clergy have exceedingly little 
advantage over the mass of their hearers except in opportunities for 
coherent study,—to balance which they have the disadvantage, grow- 
ing rapidly every day, of belonging to a class almost isolated from 
the living thoughts of the world they address. They find forms of 
speech ready to their mouth which represent a world neither human 
nor divine, but rather shadows of both, blended on a common field 
of view,—a world in which the current language is separated by gene- 
rations of verbal definition and conventional doctrine from all direct 
contact with spiritual things, and by the force of professional eti- 
quettes from all direct contact with actual human things. 

What is the remedy for this? Clearly, in the first place, that 
clergymen should be taught to distinguish more clearly themselves, 
and to teach laymen to distinguish broadly between their own 
thoughts, and the revelation they study and explain. There is 
nothing more deleterious either for the priesthood or the people, than 
the guasi-sacred character which is given without distinction to the 
whole stream of words which issue from a pulpit, whether they be so 
foolish as to insult the understandings of all who hear, or so wise as 
to open and enlarge them. The first and most obvious check to 
ineptitude in the pulpit is the divine privilege of going away without 
any implied disrespect to the devotional service which precedes it ; and 
the next most obvious limitation to the same ineptitude is the divine 
right on the part of the clergyman of abdicating the pulpit when he 
has nothing distinct to say, without any slur on his character as a 
devout and energetic pastor of his people. It is something simply 
monstrous that, because a Christian wishes to pray with his fellow- 
Christians, he should be expected to listen as a religious duty to all 
the remarks of any occupier of the pulpit for the time being. What 
is the result of it? Why, in the first place, that more than half the 
preachers come to believe in their own remarks, however foolish and 
wild, as a part of the Christian faith. How should it be other- 
wise? They see the same solemn demeanour; they hear no sign 
of dissent ; their remarks are never questioned; it is an un- 
heard-of thing for a layman to go up after the service, and say, 
“that sermon of yours was inconsistent both with itself and with 
fact,” as any one would not scruple to say after a political or scien- 
tific or literary lecture. The absurdest fanatical dreams or the boldest 
platitudes, are sanctified by the same apparent attention and assent 
which is commanded by the forms of worship. How can the ordinary 
clergyman help gliding into the unreal fancy, first, that his composi- 
tion is as sacred as the Bible, next, that the Bible means as little as 
his composition ? 

In the next place, the result of this factitious sacredness of ser- 
mons is, that half the people see the real inner life of the Old and 
New Testament, and of their own day, only through this dismal 
semi-opaque thought, and are never stirred into breaking through 
it for themselves, To distinguish vigorously between the blinding 
dust of half their teachers’ moral fancies and facts, they must learn 
to lose all sense of sacredness in the volume of sound issuing from 
the pulpit merely as such. This they have never yet done, because 
they have never been taught to listen with the same independent 

judgment—the same freedom to cease to listen—which they exercise 


in all other cases. Yet why should a worthy man of limited capacity 
be permitted to dictate on infinite and eternal subjects, w 
authority would weigh little or nothing on any 
Why are we to listen, as we do every Sunday, with gray, 
acquiescence, to the most express statements as to thy 
inner scenery of Elijah’s mind when he was under the 
juniper tree, or the motives which induced Balaam to keen 
Balak’s messengers for another night, or the reason why twelve 
baskets of fragments were taken up after one miraculous feast, ang 
only seven after another, or why St. Paul left his cloak at Troas, or 
the rationale of infant baptism, or the causes why there were 


hose 
other? 


; ; ! no 
bishops once, and why they were appointed for our sins, or any other 
of the many questions we weekly hear decided for us without any 


possibility of protest-—-why are we to listen patiently to all thes 
fanciful ex cathedrdé explanations from men whose reasons for syp 
. , 





porting a political candidate for Parliament we should scarcely weigh 
at all, and whom we might decline to hear upon the ethies of family 
| life ? ; 
Surely the remedy for these things is simple—the de-consecration of 
jsermons. There are portions of the religious service itself which usage 
| has separated from the rest —portions which, like the celebration of the 
| communion, have far more claim onmen thanthe private opinions of the 
officiating priest. Why not, then, make the sermon what it ought to 
—a matter of free choice both in preacher and audience? If this 
|were so, the preacher would only speak when he had something that 
seemed to him of weight, and the hearer would only attend when }y 
jhad reason to expect something worth attention. Both would be 
infinite gainers by dissociating a composition of no more intrinsic 
value than the speaker’s own mind from this delusive associatioy 
with the words which breathe the wants of centuries, and the aets 
which reveal the mind of God. 
THE MANCHESTER TRAGEDY. 
HE true significance of the Manchester tragedy, the specialty 
which distinguishes it among murders, and so to speak raises 
it above the routine of crime, is scarcely as yet appreciated. A 
murder prompted by sentiment is happily so rare in England, that 
attention is naturally absorbed in the inquiry for motives, and the 
police are even now searching into Taylor’s antecedents as if they 
might help to explain a crime which, in its complexity and causeless- 
ness, seems to Lancashire men almost inexplicable. We question, 
however, whether a Frenchman would find in its details much to 
astonish, while a Hindoo would recognize a form of crime, perhaps, 
of all others, the most familiar to his mind. It is not in Taylor's 
conduct, but in his wife’s allegiance, that the unique feature of the 
affair is to be sought. He himself is explicable enough. He is 
obviously one of those men, rare in Europe, except among Biscayans, 
and almost wanting in England, but predominant in Asia, who with 
clear brain and splendid will, still develop the madman’s tendency, 
the disposition to brood over single lines of thought. The mind 
works incessantly back to the object which has attracted it, the ima. 
gination becomes narrowed, as it were, till it can see only a single 
picture, and the reason, the power of estimating all the facts of 
a case, is completely subjugated by the will. Such men are free alike 
from indecision and remorse, as free as idiots ; sleep before the act as 
well as after it; feel none of that shadowy terror which great resolves, 
and more especially great criminal resolves, produce in other men. 
A Hindoo who has murdered a household, eross-questions the wit- 
nesses with the same acumen, and the same visible licking of the lips at 
his own cleverness, which startled the Bench in Taylor’s examination. 
His course, if we understand his character aright, will be towards one 
of two plans. Either he will invent and stick by some compli- 
jcated but visibly impossible statement, or that being too glaring, rely 
|on the justice of his cause, represent his act as one inevitable under 
the persecution he had endured, and excused by laws which though 
not divine are higher than those of man. The immobility of the 
man, the total absence of the sense of horror, above all, the exhibi- 
tion of a spirit of bitter irony, perhaps the one spirit always wanting 
to the ordinary criminal, strongly support this view. He /eels no 
horror, because the imagination which can alone produce remorse 
is wholly occupied, exhausted, as it were, by picturing his own 
wrongs, by the thoughts which long brooding over single incidents 
has produced. The original misfortune to which all his acts may be 
traced, has not turned his brain in the least. It has only filled it. To 
such a man the refusal of his‘landlord to repair a dangerous boiler would 
have been in itself a grievance, felt with an acuteness and for a length 
of time incomprehensible to men whose minds reflect but do not 
brood. When the catastrophe he feared actually occurred, and was 
intensified by the death of a child, probably dearly loved—for the 
Asiatic who dashes his child’s head to pieces because his wife is im- 
pertinent still dearly loves that child—the event absorbed his whole 
attention, filled up his brain till other thoughts were inadmissible. 





rhe time which elapsed between the misfortune and the vengeance 
becomes on this view intelligible, for in these brooding natures 
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“a 2 strengthens the domina 
time only ill they harden. Naturally his first idea was cor 

r revolve till they harden. WN: ally iea Was com- 
suga . 
— some might fancy, because he was English 


sation, not, as 


pen gga Jesse Rap iby 
for a Hindoo whose child is run over always asks for a pension 
or « ‘ ee . ; 

_but because the loss is one admitting of no other palliative. 


The child was a source ¢ { ¢ nyoyme nt, and irrecove rable z but money 


would open up ot | 
Meller’s refusal followed by two executions, apparently produced 
MC 


t by inability but by unwillingness to pay the rent, intensified the 
not by i : 7 : . 
Meller appears to have been a man not 


her sourees, inferior but. still appreciable. Mr. 


already aroused. 
but hard and cold, precisely the nature to act as a whetstone 
At last the whole man was pos 


feeling 


unjust, : : 
to the edge of his murderer’s will. 
, g 


sessed with the idea of vengeance till everything else seemed of no 
and he swept to his end through a still heavier pre- 
aratory crime. His property was gone, so there was no need to 
think of that. The wif : 

But the children? They could not be left to the parish or to starve. 


So, gravely and calmly, more as if he were performing an act of sacri- 


importance, 


would aid him, so she was disposed of. 


fice than committing a crime, Taylor, it is believed, sent them to 
heaven, and washed, dressed, and laid out the bodies with an eye to 
effect which is unspeakably horrible, even, it would seem, carefully 


curling the hair. Insanity surely, say Englishmen. Not so, the man had 


simply lost, or rather had expelled from his mind all ideas save one, 
and with that exclusiveness crime became as imperceptible as political 
dishonour sometimes 1s to a statesman mtent on a mighty enterprise, 
or as crime often is to men addicted to the softer vices. “ Nee 
yereor,” as Horace said, recurrat.” Then, the 
children dead, he secreted the knife, and after one attempt baffled 
by afear which was rather the shrinking of nature than any change 


*‘ne—vir rure 


of purpose, he found his victim, stabbed him cleven times, inad- 
yertently wounded a second man, and then, calmly recommend- 
ing the second victim to go to the infirmary, delivered himself to 


his captors. 


We have described the man as though he were alone, but the real | 


marvel of the affair is that two persons, each capable of crime under 
the same unique conditions, came together to consummate this one. 
The guilt of the wife is a point on which ajury have yet to decide, but 
at all events she knew of the whole affair, she sympathized intensely 





with her husband, she tried to persuade the police that she alone was 
guilty, covering her hand with blood to assist the deception, and she 
in court exulted visibly in his clever cross-questioning. 
would seem to be a second wife, and consequently must have been 
unconscious of the instinctive desire to save the children by death 
from a life of horror and squalidness. Either therefore she also 
brooded over the wrong they thought they had sustained, and 
brooded till crime seemed trivial, and the gallows a bugbear, or this 
man whose whole life seems to have been a crime, who had even been 
charged with procuring abortion, the meanest and most cowardly of 
all the greater offences, had so mastered the woman, so completely 
dominated her will, and judgment, and conscience, so filled her affec- 
tions, so utterly secured her to himself, that she was a willing assistant 
ina double murder, to her a motiveless one. Paul Ferroll’s dream, 
his thirst for a love not even crime could daunt, was realized by this 
poor wretch. The author of that strange book was highly praised 
because he made the wife’s love too feeble to endure the contact of 
crime. Yet Paul Ferroll’s thought was possible. That two human 
beings should equally feel an imaginary wrong, should be equally 
prepared for blood, equally careless of life, and gifted with equal 
determination of the special and unique kind displayed by thes 
two, and that they should be man and wife, involves a series of pro- 
positions so wide as almost to be impossible. ‘That a man should so 
link a woman to himself as to merge her ide ntity under circumstance: 
80 unique is only a rare occurrence, and here, in the midst of crime 
specially remorseless and satanic, it has apparently occurred. 

THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE FRENCH OPPOSITION. 

From our Sprecrat CorrRESPONDENT. 

THe opposition which the projected budget encountered in the Legis 

lative Body Sccms ye { unappe ased. ‘The commission persistsin rejecting 
the tax on salt, accepts with marked repugnance, and under certain 
i lifications, the increase of the registration and sta np fees, the duty 
upon carriages, the reduction of every tax affecting the 1,300,000 l 
men (travailleurs), but demands with a certain ¢ mphasis a ne 
tion in the expenditure of the Minister of War. This resistance has 
surprised the Emperor, and annoyed his Ministers. ‘They are how 

ever, confident that they will be victorious (we think so too), but 
they will be victorious only at the cost of sundry concessions, and 
this first resistance to their will is unquestionably most important, as 
it shows that there are limits to the docility of the most 
assemblies which cannot be transgressed. ‘ 

Taking into account the point of view of the recalcitrant members 
of the Legislative Body, it may be asked whether their opposition is 
well grounded. We must take leave to doubt it. One of the m, who 
late ly boasted of his opposition before an ancient minister of finances 
under the Government of July, received the following reply : “ You 
and Tecan hardly agree. You approve the Imperial policy, and you 
reject the Imperial taxes. I accept the taxes, and combat the policy.” 
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There is much point in the remark. Those who understand the 
wants of the country, and who would save it from the perils which 
threaten it, ought above all things to abandon for ever a policy which 
for the last ten years has been leading France to the brink of a preci- 
pice, and to fill, even at the cost of considerable sacrifices, the deficit 
of our finances. The deputies of whom we speak have always, on 
the contrary, supported by their votes and acclamations the policy 
followed at home and abroad by Napoleon III. They have voted an 
address which expresses in that respect unlimited confidence, and 
when the Empire calls upon them for the necessary subsidies to con- 
tinue that policy, they haggle over the necessary resources. To dis- 
claim the new taxes, and not curtail the expenditure, is an impos 
sibility. To ask the Government to diminish the immense public 
works which absorb without measure and without reason the resources 
of France, is to deprive it of the means of dazzling the bulk of the 
middle classes and attaching the working populations. ‘To ask fora 
reduction of the army is to strip the Empire of that military halo 
which is the necessary condition of the existence of all absolute 
powers, and to prevent it from escaping at any given moment from 
difficulties at home by throwing France into foreign adventures, either 
in Mexico, or in the East, or on the borders of the Rhine. In other 
words, such demands are so many embargoes laid upon the Empire 
Is it not strange that the Government should be 

indirectly placed in this dilemma by its own creatures, while pro- 
| claiming their fervent admiration? Is it not singular also that these 
men, who never lose an opportunity of carping at the parliamentary 
system, persist in shutting their eyes to the fact that they must in- 
evitably choose between a liberal Government under control, and a 
policy of adventure and dilapidation ? We should not lay such stress 
upon this point, did we not find in the dispositions which we have 
pointed out in our deputies a curious and faithful symptom of 
| the public feeling which they, perhaps unconsciously, reflect. France, 
at the present moment, has not yet learnt to crave for those free in- 
stitutions which she once so passionately loved. She still acquiesces 
in the Empire, but, without repudiating the principle, she begins to 
feel alarm at the consequences. 

Be this as it may, M. Fould’s enterprise has proved abortive. The 
| past is not liquidated, the future state of our finances is still unsettled. 
| We have said what was th the conversion of the Rentes, 
| which was to have paid the uncovered debt. The rectifying budget 
}of 1862 (budget rectifieatif) showed that the deficit was growing 


to abdicate itself. 





result of 


jevery day, and would attain 
visions of M. Fould. The 7 


| brought back order in our finances, and equilibrium in our budgets, 


proportions vastly superior to the pre 


forming minister, who was to have 


sees all his projects rejected. The Emperor has obstinately refused 
to concede every reduction in the expenditure. The Legislative 
Body cuts down the new taxes upon which he relied for the increase 


of the revenuc M. Fould’s situation is assuredly a difficult one, and 
}we can easily understand the very under 
which he was smarting, when recently he solicited the Emperor's per- 
f and defend his own budget in person in the 
But if, under 
ad some day 


natural dis ippointinent 


mission to go himsel 
Legislative Assembl 


|} the pressure of even 


his mwas denied 


permissi 
ts, the Government should be induc 


to make the concession, we should see in the comphance one of the 
in our interior history during the last ten 


ministers in the Legislative Body in 


most considerable event 
years. The presence of th 
volves, as a necessary consequence, and despite all the constitutional 
checks, the responsibility of the ministers. And the ministerial re 
sponsibility once re-established, in fact and in law, we have no hesita 
ish in order to de free. 

One of the most mx power Is that the 
respect for law ts gra lually fading from the publi mind, and that 
Frenchmen are becoming gradually accustomed to arbitrary rule 
To day, aiter two years ol cl spotism, and thanks to the silence of 


the press, We have become sullicic nliy ca lous to be able to look un- 


, 
tion in saying that we need only 
wucholy effects of abs 


hut 


moved upon acts which in other times would have assumed the com 


plexion of political event We seareely know if the attention of 


your readers has been called to a measure of this nature which has 
overtaken Mires ce his liberation, and which seems to have re 
mained unperceived by the French pul lie Mirés, on reaching Paris, 


conceived the idea of opening a loan, contracted with an object of 
to himself the later indication, but which, ac- 
cording to him, would procure to the subscribers cousiderable profits. 
What the enterprise in question actually was, matters little. But if 
he found persons confiding cnough to trust him on his word it was 
'no business of the than that the law should 


which he reserved 


Government, further 


interven , in due « irse, 1l the ¢ iLerprist took a fraudulent characte 
in the sequel But matters turned out otherwi The Imperial 
Government, in its paternal sol citude for the fortune of its subjects, 


forbade the papers to announce, and Mirés to make his loan Lxcept 


Russia and ‘Turkey, we do not believe there is a country in Europe 
where a Government could meddle with impunity in such matters 
We are not concerned here with the personality, assuredly little 


worthy of interest, of M. Mirés,* but the proceedings directed 


‘ Mirés so soon at 


surprised to see M 


Perhaps your readers may fe¢ 
to whom he owed his acquittal. 


loggerheads with the powerful protectors 
W hatever the causes of the rupture may 
in the brewit Scarcely had he left prison, when Mirés published a letter 
in which the prelude of ulterior reprisals and fuller revelations was distine tly 
shadowed, and in which he 
sailants, was M. le Comte d 
and deputy, to whom he had, he said, given once upon a time, in one of his 
operations, a premium of 150,000 fr. rhe honour of M. de Chaumont 
Quitry seems rather heavily touched by such an accusation. Neverthe less, 


he has not prosecuted M, Mirés for libel, and he still holds his office of 





be we must say no time was lost 


complained bitterly that, among his keenest as- 
Chaumont-Quitry, chamberlain to the Emperor, 


chamberlain. 
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against him to-day, may be turned to-morrow against amy other 
financier of irreproachable character, and render impossible any 
enterprises which happen to be obnoxious to the Government, 
however useful they may be. It is superfluous to add that in such 
cases recourse to lawis impossible, ‘The tribunals have no juris- 
diction over administrative acts, and they would, besides, offer 
very feeble guarantees to the interests at stake. The history of 
our magistracy will be one of the most shameful pages in the his- 
tory of the actual régime. With rare exceptions it may be said of 
this magistracy as a body what the Duc de St. Simon wrote of a 
servile magistrate of his day: “ Between Peter and John he is in- 
corruptibly just ; but as soon as an interest pecps out or a patronage 
is to be secured, he is sold.” The decisions lately given by the Im- 
perial Court of Paris, in which the dispositions of the law of general 
safety have been practically applied, will count among the monuments 
of the present judicial servility. You know the terms of that law, 
which punishes with imprisonment and permits the expulsion from the 
French territory as a matter of administration, of any one soever “ who, 
with intent to disturb the public peace or to bring hatred and contempt 
upon the Government or the Emperor, shall have practised manceuvres 
or kept up secret communications whether at home or abroad.’ 

A young man, 28 years of age, M. Taule by name, has just been 
found guilty, in accordance with the provisions of that law, under 
circumstances well worthy of your notice, The young man edited a 
democratic paper called Le Zravait, which had a large circulation in 
the Latin Quarter. He conceived the idea of writing to M. Ledru 
Rollin to express his personal sympathy and to procure his adhesion 
to the principles developed in his newspaper, requesting at the same 
time a copy of a speech made by him at the funeral of a certain 
refugee. ‘The letter was seized at the post-oflice, and consequently 
never reached M. Ledru Rollin. M. Taule was arrested, and on ac- 
count of that letter found guilty by the “ ‘Tribunal Correctionnel de la 
Seine” of communicating with foreigners, 

M. Taule appealed to the Imperial Court. He maintained that he 
could not be condemned for “ secret communications abroad,” inas- 
much as the letter under condemnation had not gone abroad. He 
cited, moreover, the following words, spoken by M. Baroche to the 
Legislative Body, and intended to serve as a commentary upon th 
meaning and scope of the law of general safety. “ A letter seized,” 
said M. Baroche, “containing reflections, even attacks, upon the 
Government, does not constitute a manceuvre in the sense of the law: 
that which characterizes mancuvres is the habit aud the culpable 
habit.” 

How, then, was the author of a single letter, which had not even 
reached its destination, to be condemned? ‘The argument was not 
easy to meet, aud, nevertheless, it was very desirable to have M. 
Taule condemned. This is what the Imperial Court of Paris con- 
trived: it admitted that the letter did not constitute a deliet, and that 
the prisoner was not guilty of “secret. communication abroad ;” but 
it declared that from that letter it resulted that M. Taule was in rela 
tion at Paris with enemies of the Government, and kept up with them 
* secret communications at home,” with intent to bring hatred and con- 
tempt on the Government. The verdict against M. Taule was con- 
firmed. 

Thus the fact for which M. Taule was prosecuted does not constitute 
a delict. He is condemned, however, and condemned upon another 
fact, wholly different from the first, and which had not even com 
under the notice of his first judges. Such is the sleight of hand by 
which our magistrates contrive to pronounce a sentence, the result 
of which, independently of the actual punishment inflicted, is to put 
a young man of twenty-three for the rest of his life under the thumb 
of the administration, by whom he can at will, and without trial, be 
sent out of France, or even transported, to spend the rest of his days 
in the deserts of Lambessa. A Frencumay. 


MISSOURI. 
[From our Srecran Conresronvent. 
St. Louis, 10¢h May. 

“Tp the visitor at St. Louis,” writes the local handbook, “ should 
chance to be benevolent, or literary, or educational, he will, px rhaps, 
like to look at”—a number of institutions, which I grieve to say | 
have not been to see. 
not fall wider any one of the above three categories, and must rank 
among the vulgar herd for whom the guide-book adds, by way of 
consolation, that “let them seek their pleasure as they will, here are 
the opportunities to find it.” 


I confess that 1 have sought and found my pleasure wandering | 
The place itself is a constant marvel | 


about the streets of St. Louis. 
tome. Lam here between eleven and twelve hundred miles from 
New York. ‘Travelling night and day by express trains, you reach 
this city from the Atlantie in forty-five hours—more than twice the 
time, and at about the same rate of travelling, than you take in going 
express from Boulogne to Marseilles; and yet there are not two 
points in Europe separated by a couple of hundred miles, which are 
not far more unlike each other than New York and St. Louis. 
It is the capital city of the great West, the frontier town between 
the prairie and the settled country. Westwards the railroads only 
reach as yet a distance of a hundred and odd miles. The great over- 
land caravans for the Pacifie O@ean start from here during their short 
summer season, beginning in another week, and ending in the middle 
of August. The Indians still come here at times to barter; and furs 
and peltries are still stock articles of St. Louis commerce. Yet even 
in the far West, on the edge of the Prairie land, I find myself in a 
vast city, as civilized and as luxurious as any city of the New World. 
The story of its growth reads fabulous. “Thirty years ago it had 


It is an unpleasing reflection that I do | 
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about 6000 inhabitants. Twenty years afterwards it h 
of 100,000, and to-day its numbers are supposed to be some 30 4 
more. It is worthy, indeed, of the river on which it stands. Ny 
praise is not a low one, for, to my mind, the rivers of Americ 
one grand picture about its scenery. Here, 1200 miles from 4} 
sea, the Mississippi is as noble a river as one can wish to see ~ 
yet, for 2000 miles above St. Louis, you can sail up the Miss: a 
the true parent stream of the Mississippi river. tis 

When once you have seen the Mississippi you understand the 
feeling of the Western States about the possession of the rvw 
Union men and Secessionists, Abolitionists and Slaveowners. are aj 
agreed on this one point, that come what may or rule who may the 
West must go with the Mississippi. You might as.well ask len 
pool to allow the mouth of the Mersey to be held by a foreign power 
as propose any arrangement or compromise to the West by whic, 
the command of the Mississippi should pass from its hands,” If #p 
Father of Waters had nt into the Atlantic where the Potoma 
does, the Confederacy might have been a possibility; but the » 
possession of the Mississippi has proved fatal to the South. 

The waters of the Western rivers are higher than they have ber 
for years, and for miles before you reach the Mississippi the railyogd 
passes through flooded fields, and swamps expanded for the time ini 
vast shallow lagoons. ‘The river is full of great trunks of trees tor 
up by the roots, and broken-down fences, and dismembered raf 
The steamer ferry that carries you across, lands you at thy 
long quays, lined with stores and warehouses. ~ There ; 
hardly a sailing vessel on the wharfs, for a 
is too rapid for sailing craft to ascend the river: by 
for a mile in length the wharf is lined with the hyo 
river steam-boats. Trade is slack here now, as everywhere alono 
the Mississippi, but still there are boats enough coming and 
going constantly, to make the scene a lively one. Up the long 
slope of the hill-side, on the western bank, the city rises in long 
broad streets parallel to the quay, and when it has reached the hil’ 
brow, stretches away far on the other side across the prairie of th, 
** Champ des Noyers,” as the place still is named, in memory of thy 
early French settlers. There is no look left of a newly -settled city 
The hotels are as handsome and as luxurious as in any of the olde; 
States. ‘The shop-windows are filled with all the evidences of an old 
civilization. In the book-shops you see not single copies, but whok 
piles of the last DBlackiood’s, and Edinburgh's, and Westminster 
Reviews; rows upon rows, too, of handsomely bound library books, 
such as Humboldt’s Cosmos, and Macaulay and Prescott’s Histo: 

; ‘here are numbers of foreign b 0k stores, whe re, if you like, vou 
could buy Varnhagen von Ense’s Correspondence, or Les Misérables 

Victor Hugo. Light or nine daily newspapers (three of them, } 
the way, German, and one French), are hawked about the streets 
The street railroads stretch over the town in every direction 


ad upwands 


The 
a are the 


river 


€re 


the curren! 





but yet there are crowds of handsome carriages standing abou 
for hire. You may ride for miles and miles in the suburbs 
through streets of handsome private dwelling-houses, the owners 
f which in England here the whole | or heaper t 

Or wich In Bngianad (where on 1c© WhOK ving Is Cheap 
here) could not possess less than 500/. to 1000/. a year. All t 


private houses here are detached, two stories hich. and built 
Dutch-looking brick. The door stands in the middle of the hous 
not on one side, and the windows are high, narrow, and numerous, 
in our own houses of the ante-Pitt era. In all Western cities th 
streets are so broad, and the houses so frequently detached, standing 
on their own plots of ground, that a Western city of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants covers perhaps three times the space it would 
in Europe. There may be poverty here, but there is no poor, densel; 
populated quarter. In Missouri, the smokeless anthracite coa 
not to be had, and therefore the great factories by the river-side cover 
the lower part of St. Louis with an English-looking haze of smok 
but the sun is so powerful and the sky so blue, that not even factory 
smoke can make the place look dismal. 

Of all the slave cities I have seen St. Louis is the only one where 
you cannot see the outward effects of the peculiar institution. It is 
true, that the number of slaves in the city is small, that it is alu 
surrounded by Free States, and that the German population is in 
mensely large ; still, to admit the truth, St. Louis is, in spit 
slavery, one of the most prosperous cities I have travelled thr 
the States. A resident m Missouri told me, and I have no 
with truth, that the result of the existence of slavery had been 
check the rapidity of St. Louis’s growth, as emigrants always set! 
in a free State in preference to a slave: but. though an abolitionis 
himself, he said he was glad of this result, for otherwise the Stat 
would have been altogether overrun by foreign emigrants. Certauly 
there is already a foreign look about St. Louis. The climate m th 
first place is too hot, even at this early period of the year, for m 
to bustle about as they do in Northern cities. The shops throw 
open to the air, the people sitting about the door-steps beneat! th 
shade, and the closed lattice shutters of the houses, are signs of Uk 
South. But, more than this, the actual proportion of foreigners 1 
immensely large. In the names of the suburbs, such as the “ Caron 
delet,” there are traces of the French settlers, but the German emigt@ 
tion has swallowed up every other. In the streets one hears more Get 
man spoken than English. In talking to the class of persons, waiters, 
servants, shopmen, and porters, whom a traveller chiefly comes 
across, it is quite as well to speak in German as in English. Boek 
bier, dager beer, and mai-wein are advertized for sale at every 
turning. Americans drink freely, and Germans drink copiously ; a4 
when the joint thirstiness of Americans and Germans 1s developeé 
by a Southern sun, it is astonishing the quantity of liquor that cad 











be consumed. I should think, without exaggeration, that one-ten® 
of all the shops in St. Louis must be establishments where, m sow 
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a eee ene } 
form or other, | iquor - 


dreet 1 counted that out of a line of fifty houses I took at 
hazard twenty were bar-rooms or wine-stores _or lager-sal ONS. 
German h abits, too, have been imported here. Even in the lower 
American theatres the audience smoke and drink beer, handed them 
by German wi iitresses. ‘The re are publie “ lust gartens” about the 
town, where ong 0 bands play at + ight, and where whole families, 
fathers, mothers, children and babies, come and sit for hours, to 
drink beer and listen io the music. Let me add, that having been 
in several of these places of entertainment, the audience is, as 
far as 1 saw, as well behaved, though not as quiet, as_ it 
would have been in Germany. At one of these summer theatres, by 
the way, there was a troop of Nig eer minstrels, who sung a patriotic 
song, of which the chorus was, “ The Union for eve r, and freedom for 
ig Considering that Missouri is a Slave State, and the singers 
or were believed to be, negroes, there was a sort of bathos 


a 
were, . 
about the performance which it required an American education 
“not” to appreciate. I recollect whe li Father Prout” was in 
Rome, acting as corresp nde nt of an English newspaper, he was in- 
vited to an American dinner in honour of W ashington’ s birthday. 
He was said to have been amaze a at finding he was expected to give 
an account of the festivit ies ; at any rate, he closed his report with 
e following incident, w hich the other guests did not happen to re- 
j anaes “The chairman then proposed the toast of the evening, 
‘Hail, Columbia, the land of freedom!’ and called upon the vice to 
acknowledge the toast by singing a negro melody.” The story was 
«Jen trovato,” but here it was more than verified. It is a curious 
illustration of popular feel ling that the great comic song of the even- 
ing was one sung by a negro, and called, “‘ What shall a poor nigger 
** One verse, 1 recollect, was loudly cheered, and ran as 


“ 









follows : 

: ‘ Den dere’s de dam’ Secessionists, 
And dere’s de dam’ ‘Bolitionists, 
But neider’s on ‘em right, 
For dey spoil de Union, both on ‘em, 
And set de country in a fight, 
Den what shall a poor nigger do ?” 

It is possible the negro minstrels, in spite of their professions, 
were artificial negroes. One curious circumstance | noted also, and 
that was that the leader of the theatrical orchestra, most of whom 
were Germans, was an undoubted indubitable negro, a thing which 
would not be tolerated in the Northern States. 

The town, moreover, is crowded, like a Bavarian or Papal one, with 
the offices of the State lottery. it shows the working of the 
American constitution, when you consider that the United States 
Government has no more power to hinder every State in the Unior 
from establishing lotteries than we have to require Belgium to 
suppress the gaming-tables at Spa; and it shows, too, the wise 
action of the State Governments, that in only three out of the 
thirty-six States, and those all border Slave States, Kentucky, 
Delaware, and Missouri, are snag permitted by the local law. 
The system is even more iniquitous for the players than the Papal 


one, a thing which, before a I - hes ~ impossible. There are 
78 numbers, of which 13 are drawn. It is easy cnough to see that 
the chances of your guessing one, two, or three of the numbers 


drawn are within a fraction 6, 39, and 273 to 1, yet, if you do happen 
to win, you only get once, twice and a half, and twenty-five times 
your stake respectively, and from these winnings 15 per cent. is de- 
ducted for commission. ‘The lottery is drawn twice a day, instead of 
once a week, as it is in Rome, and you can stake any amount you 


} 


please, from a shilling upwards. From the number of offices about, 
the business must be a thriving one; and this fact will account both 
for the State taxes being ver y light in Missouri, and for there also 


being a great deal of poverty. 

As yet the manufacturing element of St. Louis is little devel yped 
There are great beds of iron ore in the State, and coal mines are 
within easy access by river. Had it not been for the political troubles, 
large iron factories would have been set up in the city by this time, 
but for the moment. their r progress is susp nded. Still, in a few years’ 
time, St. Louis will pro - y be the great iron manufacturing city of 
the West and South, if not of the whole Union. For the present, 
-” great trade is as a dk nat of agricultural produce. In 1861), the 
fast year duri ng which the river was ope! the shipme nuts from St 
Louis by the Ne w Orleans boats alone, not to mention the shipma nt 
by railroad, were 











Indiancorn. . . . 1,209,078 sacks 
Wheat «= *+*+ * * 26,518 9 
Oats a 156,016 ,, 
Re ] 12 271 barrels 
Wh sky -- 5,353 
Potatoes. . - WEY) bushels 


I only take the six prine ipal articles of export out of a list of some | 


four- and- twent y. Dt L jus, Loo, is the starting- point and de ‘pot of 
the Prairie carrying trade, in which over three millions sterling are 
Said to be invested annually. In 1860 there were employed on this 


trade during iis sh wrt season 11,69] men, 844 horses, 7574 mules, 





67,930 oxen, and 6922 waggons to transport about 18,000 tons of 
freight. The greater be rtion of the freight is conveyed to, and 
mean s of tr: anspert supplics St. Louis. 

litical holes is far 4 can learn, runs extremely high in Mis- 
sour! ever Since the war iediee out. This State has bec na battl 


is drank « m the premises. ~< know in the main | 








ul Vissou R. j lican, was in favour of neutrality ce ro 
mise till after the fall of Fort Sumter. To the present day, 
though a staunch advocate of the Union, it obviously d 

the Abolitionisits far more than it does the Secessionists, and 
keeps hinting constantly its desire for such a compromise as would 


bring the South back with its institutions unimpaired, It deprecates 
strongly bitter language being used towards the Southerners, aud 


throws doubts (and L believe with truth) on the Northern stories of 


the atrocities committed by the Confederate soldi ry. On the ul 
hand, the party represented by the Republican is not the most powerful 
numerically, though the most influential one. The Germans, » ho 
command th - elections in St. Louis, are Black Republicans, followers 
: f Fren nont anal C Carl Schurz and Sigel. Their Abolitionism is not die- 
tated by moral feelings, like that of the New England States, but is 
founded more on a practical conviction that slavery is a vicious 
system of labour, than on any absolute regard for the negro. ‘lo do 


them justice, however, they have much less antipathy to the coloured 
race than the native Americans, and are, to a man, opposed to th 
les rislation which seeks to exclude free negroes from the State. 
weover, though their Union feeling is very strong, their reverence 
for the constitution is small, and their love for State rights still 
less. I see even the republican papers are shocked at the irreverence 
with which their German colleagues speak of the constitution, and 
implore them not to broach the heresy, that if the constitution does 
not work it must be changed forthwith. It is easy to see how this 
different “ stand-point,” to use a German word, is beginning to work 
practically in electoral matters. In August the election for members 
: gress comes on in Missouri, and already the electoral campaign 





cinning Mr. Blair, who is supposed to represent President 
Lincoln’s views in Congress, offers himself for re-election, and the 
native Republican party support him strongly. He is, and has been 


for years, an Abolitionist, and he is also, and still more, the staunchest 


of constitutional Union men. ‘The Germans, however, are dissatisfied 
with him, They state, not without reason, that his abolitionism is of 
no practical service, as he is not willing to interfere with t 
states, or their rights of deciding the question, and that the 
of which he is supposed to be the chief 
advocate with the President, is not only impracticable, but unjust, 
both on the taxpayer and on the negro, Mr, Blair has written 
a letter to the Germans at St. Louis to try and justify his 
opinions, but without effect as yet, andthe notion is that some more 
revolutionary candidate will be elected. 

Till recently St. Louis was under military, not martial, law; and 


he 
il 


scheme of deportation, 


Pecessiou } arbizaus were supposed to | xe very humerous and 1 clive, 
In all the bar-rooms you still see notices that the license has been 
grant¢ d by the Provost Marshal, subject to the holdex taking an oath 
that he is and will be faithful to the Union for ever; and that any 
breach of the oath may be punished by death. At the same time, the 
evidences of a strong Union feeling are numerous, and St. Louis is 
the only city lL have yet seen where the Federal flag is frequently 
hung out of private dwellings. 

hat here there is far more anxiety about, rather 


| observe, aso, 
than for, the speedy suppression of the insurrection than there 1s at 
the North. Ve pi here are much more alive to the influence of a 
Southern climate in summer, aud | see there is a very general fear 
that if the insurgents can procrastinate their defeat fon other 


mouth they will have a new lease of life thre ug rhout the summer. 
In truth, anybody who feels what the heat is here at the first week of 
May cannot doubt that farther South the time for fighting must be 





very limited, l Suspect already that the amount of sickness in the 
army belore Corinth must be ve ry ¢ ymsiderable. It is mor 
fortnight si General ILalleck ollicially announced that 
wounded had been removed from Pittsburg Landing; but though 
there has b 1no lighting of any Consequenc since then, steam-boats 
are constantly co g up the river with sick and disabled soldiers. 


An EnGuisu TRAVELLER. 


Fie Arts. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 
ConcLupine Notice. 
Mrs. LB. Hay takes the first place among the female painters of the year. 
Her “ Prodigal Son | is distinguished by a largeness of style and 
power of colour that may be looked for in vain in many of the pictures 
contributed by her male rivals. The introduction of the servants bringing 
in the fatted calf, and the elder brother glowering angrily at the reception 
accorded to the Prodigal might be objected to by those who have a strict 
regard for the “* unities,” but Mrs. Hay has ample warrant in the works of 
the earlier painters for depicting in one canvas incidents which occurred at 
different periods of time. Reference has already been made to the late 
Mrs. Wells's “ Bird of God” (661), a cherub’s head, wrought with refined 
delicacy, though deficient, perhaps, in ange lic character Miss Solomon 
exhibits a vigorously-painted picture entitled “ Fugitive Royalists ” (432), 
the story of which is not clearly made out. It seems to represent a Royalist 
mother pk ading with a Puritan lady for protection for herself and son, 
Ihe fair Puritan, touched with compassion for the distresses of the other— 
a compassion rendered more lively by a lance at her own child, who is 
sleeping close by-—draws aside a sliding panel, and indicates 
a place of refuge or means of escape. Both in this and in the pictures of 
Miss Osborne may be detected a desire so strong to avuid anything like 
effeminacy or timi lity of execution, as to occasionally betray its possessors 





linto coarseness or exaggeration. In Miss Solomon's otherwise clever 


_ between North and South, and has suffered fearful ly picture there is a deficiency of the tender qualities that may be found in the 
0 the Lends, day, the southern part of the State is more or less} work of Mrs. Wells. Miss Osborne is too fond of fierce and glaring colour, 


m the hands of the Confederates, and is devastated by rival 


and thinks more of the costume often than of the figures it clothes. Her 


ands of guerillas, Amongst the native setth rs, the Secession party So - this year are all of German life and character; the best, 1 think, 


is Very strong, as in all Slave States. The chief St. Louis paper, 


‘Fur den Christ Garten” (509) — two little children walking 
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lrouch the snow and laden with evergreens—which shows insight | at Mr. Brett's “ Champéry ” (650), which is simply microscopic, | 
i) to infantine character. The children in Mrs. E. M. Ward's “ Hen- | like nature seen through a diminishing glass. It is a wonderful | 
rietta Maria hearing of the Death of Charles I.” (583) are the most praise- | work, coldly accurate in every line, but destitute of any mental impres 
worthy features of that elaborate, skilful, but somewhat theatrical picture, |—a map rather than a picture. Mr. Mogford paints in a broa ler str 
in which the lady has imitated with marvellous accuracy the style and | “Storm and Sunshine ” (452) is treated in an effective and Pictures 
manner of her husband, whose only contribution this year will be found, | manner. Other landscapes, more or less meritorious, are ¢ ntribut 

by the way, in an adjoining room—a replica in water-colour of his well- | Messrs. Oakes, Leader, Cropsey, Dillon, Dawson. Subsequent visits 
known “Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin” (798). Mr. F. B. Barwell | the sculpture-room confirm the idea previously expressed that ther 
contributes the “sensation” picture of the year in “ Unaccredited Heroes” | little in that department to detain the visitor any length of time, Men 
(537), which recals forcibly the distressing accident at Hartley Colliery. It tion must, however, be made of Mr, A. Munro's pretty marble on 
is not matter of surprise that the painter should have been overcome with | “ Brothers” (1001), which, if not all that could be desired as far . 
the difficulties of his subject, which is not altogether suitable for paint- | ling goes, is very refined and tender in execution ; of Baron di Ty 





OOking 


sie 











i nor one calculated to confer pleasure on the spectator. Those groups | ably-rendered half-length figures of “ Dante and Virgil ” (1077), in be 
miners gathered round the mouth of the coal-pit are confused in | and of Mr. Woolmer’s lifelike and evidently truthful head of «y 

arrangement—inanimate in action and expression. At the same time at | Fairbairn” (1048). The admirers of the “ wondrous Leotard’ i 

improvement over former efforts is visible, as far as technical excellenc an excellent reproduction of the features of that graceful gymnast jp y 


‘ erned—the painting is firmer, the effect is powerful, w hile particular | Trentanove’s bust (1080); and those who have ever seen the features » 
commendation must be awarded to the treatment of the sky. Mr. Barwell’s | Mr. W. Hunt, of the Old Water-Colour Society, will be able to test 
ire to illustrate the life of the day is very praiseworthy, but it is to be | the accuracy of Mr. Munro’s version of them in his bust of that veterg 





heped he will for the future select his subjects with greater care. Mr.) art. On Monday evening next the Academy tl its 
Lawless, happily, has given up his imitations of Meissonier, and determined | series of exhibitions at half-price. The experiment is pretty sur 
to think a little more for himself. “The Widowof Hogarth selling her | as not only will those whose avocations during the day prev t 


liusband’s Engravings” (543), though crude and harsh in colour, and too | sight-seeing flock to Trafalgar-square, but a fair proportion of thos 
licht in execution in many points, is carefully composed, and shows feeling have already seen the exhibition will be attracted to it in the eveni 


haracteristic attitude. <A little less vulgarity in the faces of the con the n yvelty of viewing the pictures under the influence of gaslig 
noisseurs would have been an improvement (without the painter intended Dry Port 








it as a satire on picture-buyers generally), and there was surely no need to — 
represent thedaughter of Sir James Thornhill with a countenance so awfully = A TTOMNTeTE 
I ee FAUSTINE. 
woe-begone, “A Painter's first Work”(502) is a speciously clever piece of genre , 
painting by Mr. Marcus Stone, evincing some pictorial aptitude, and a certain 





Lean back, and get some minutes’ peace ; 


greasy glibness ofthe brush. <A boy is being rated by his father for « halking Let your head lean 

figures and copies of some of the family portraits on the pane ls of a cabinet. Back to the shoulder with its fleece 

A well-meaning old gentleman, with a portfolio under his arm, appears to Of locks, Faustine. 

aim at appeasing the parent’s wrath by discovering in these rude chalk- The s] ] ———— oe | 

marks indisputable signs of future talent. In the background there is the NE SHAK } SUVE An l\oOuluer Ss PS; 
inevitable maid-servant bringing in refreshment. ler presence is neither Weighed ee d : 
neeled for the story nor for the composition, though it may contribute to V it 1 State Of splendid hair that dro ps 
the saleableness of the picture. One of the first maxims impressed upon a Each side, Faustine 

young artist by the picture-dealer is, no matter what your subject may be, Let me go over vour good gifts 

you must contrive to have a pretty woman in it, and probably we are That crown vou queen 

indebted to this axiom for the introduction of the little waiting-maid in th \ syaallege “wt i ee ee 
present case, Mr. E. Hughes shines conspicuously among that tribe of A queeh whose kingd ym ebbs and slits 
painters who paint flesh like wax, and impart to everything preternatural | Kach week, Faustine. 

cleanliness and smoothly-polished surface. His “* English Artist Collecting Bright heavy brows well cathered up: 
Costumes in Brittany” (561) is striking for petty prettiness and utter White gloss and sheen; ‘ 
absence of hearty vigour, Not a stone in the pavement of the market Carved lips that make mv lips a cup 
place has a sharp angle; the wrinkles in the faces of the old people have To. drink. Faustine . ; . 


been carefully subdued to the destruction of anything like character, while 


the “artist,” who is exchanging new clothes for old with the inhabitants, Wine and rank poison, milk and blood, 


is a placid idiot, whose imbecile look will not give those who are unwary Being mixed therein 
enough to accept him as a veritable type, a very favourable opinion of th Since first the devil threw dice with God 
intellectual powers of painters as a body. This picture further affords a For you, Faustine 
noteworthy example of the mistake so often made by artists of supposing a . : . 
Your nak il, their stake, 


that the public are vitally interested in the mysteries of their profession. 
We have already had more than enough of pictures dedicated to the glory 
of the “shop,” which, besides offending against good taste, enjoy the 


ad new-born soul, 
Stood blind between: 
God said “ let him that wins her take 








additional advantage of being totally unintelligible to three-fourths of the And kee p Faustine.” 

people who look at them. Other examples of the mil lly in ffensive s hool But this time Satan throve, no doubt ; 
of painting will be found in Mr. G. Smith’s “Searching for the Will Li sinee, I weet 

(549), where the tearful but resigned widow, with her two children, . ay Weg te ue ~ ee ee 
makes her five hundredth appearance (would it were her last Mr. God's part m you was Datlered Out ; 
G. B. O'Neil’s “Quaker and Tax-gatherer” (293), and Mr. G. E. Long since, Faustine. 
Hicks’s “ Past, Present, and Future” (686)—a wedding-breakfast scene—into The die rang sideways as it fell, 
which the widow again thrusts herself for the sake of adding a spice of Rane eracked and t in, 

sentim«¢ nt, though on this occasion she has ha: the good sense to leave her Like a man’s laughter heard in hell 
children at home, Mr. Rankly is tame and insipid in “The Gipsy at the Far down, Faustine 

Gate” (516), and “ Milton’s first Meeting with Mary Powell” (671). The i ie ' . ie = 
latter picture might have been painted in illustration of the * gracious A shadow of laughier like a sigh, 
Duncan's” theory, ‘‘there’s no art to find the mind’s construction in the Dead sorrow’s kin ; 

face,” for it is difficult to imagine how the soft-looking youth before us So rang, thrown down, the devil’s die 
could ever have written even a line of “ Paradise Lost.” Near to this That won Faustine 

hai 3 a harshly~« xecuted but well conceived litth picture, by Mr. R. C, A suckling of his breed you were, 
Leslie, ““ Robinson Crusoe visiting the Spanish Wreck” (665). Crusoe is One hard to wean: : 

paddling in his canoe towards the vessel, the forepart of which only re But G ry vh 1 or left u fair 
mains jammed between the rocks. Sundry little thoughtful touches impart ny wae oe ro = ” . 
a look of truth to the scene, such as the effigy of blind Fortune which We sec, Faustine. 

forms the figure-head of the wreck, the boarding-axes stacked round the You have the face that suits a woman 
broken foremast, and the barnacles clinging to the sides of the old-fashioned For her soul’s sereen 

hull. Mr. Arthur Hughes’s * Bird Lime” (598) is refined and tender in The sort of beauty that’s called human 
feeling, and delicately painted. The drawing is wilfully careless, and th In hell. Faustine 


determination to invest flesh, draperies, and furniture with purple tints, is, 
to say the least, eccentric. The same faults are observable, though in a 
less degree, in 129, a girl lying by a brook-side, illustrative of ‘Tennyson's 


} 


You could do all things but be good 


Or chaste of mien; 


lines, “ It is the little rift within the lute,” &e. “ Rotten-row” (409), with | And that you would not if you co ld, 
its crowd of gaily dressed equestrians and pedestrians and ragged urchins, We know, Faustine 
is a work of characteristic incident, hung too high for general appreciation ie Tae ell to , , 
The painter, Mr. G. H. Thomas, has represented with great truth the sunny sve . . vho cast ven devils out 
aspect of the ride on a fine afternoon, and happily caught the life and . nee lagdal : . 

i Could | udiy do as ii I a ubt, 


movement of the scene. The ragged urchins swinging on the rails aré . J 
irresistibly humorous. For you, Faustine. 


Mr. Creswit k’s * Half-way House” (321 ) is a thoroughly English scene, Did Satan make vou to spite God ? 
treated with elegance of taste, and freedom from meretricious clap-trap, if Cie did Ged wecne 
with little poetic or elevated feeling. The horses have been well painted T it 7 eee 
by Mr. Bo ] a . va oy o scourge with scorptons for a rod 
xy Mr. Bottomley. The Gleaner’s Return” (531), a glowing sunset Ou 

i r ; tat : : : ur sis, ustine ? 

picture, by Mr. W. Linnell, is impressively treated, and rich, though iain 
too obviously forced and exaggerated in colour. The figures are classical I know what queen at first you were, 
in taste, and arranged in a pleasing conventional manner. Mr. Inchbold is | Asthough | had seen 
elaborate and careful in his Cornish coast studies, but too anxious about | Red gold and black imperious hai 
botanical and other detail to secure largeness of effect. The minuteness of | Twice crown Faustine 


his style is not displayed to the best advantage when dealing with wild | 
majestic scenery, as * King Arthur's Island ” (572). On such a seale his | : : , 

touch becomes timid and hesitating. “Tintagel” (448) is broader and : Spared flesh and , 
freer in execution, with more of the look of nature than is to be found in | You come back faci 
Mr. Inchbold’s larger works. But for minuteness of detail we must look | The same Faust 


As if your fed sareoph 
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She loved the games men playe d with death, 
Where death must win; 

As though the slain man’s blood and breath 
Revived Faustine. 

Nets caught the pike, pikes tore the net ; 
Lithe limbs and lean 

From drained-out pores dripped thick red sweat 





To soothe Faustine. 


She drank the steaming drift and dust 
Blown off the scent 

Blood could not ease the bitter lust 
That galled Faustine 

All round the foul fat furrows reeked, 
Where blood sank in 


The circus splashed an 1 seethed and shrieked 
All round Faustine 








w: years entomb 


Lnese are Gone 


even the bath s lierce reek and iume 


[hat slew Faustine 








Was life worth living then ? and now 
Is life worth sin ? 

Where are the imperial years ? and how 
Are you Faustine | 

Your soul forgot her joys, forgot 
Her times of teen ; 


Yea, this life likewise will you not 


Forget, Fausti ier 

For in the time we know not of 
Did fate begin 

Weaving the web of days that wove 


Your do« m, Ka Line 


threads were wet with wine, and all 





1c I 

Were sm oth to spin ; 

They wove \ UAC a B cchi 
The first Faustine 





And Bacchus cast your mates and y 
Wild grapes lo ; : g 

Your flower-lik s were dashed with dew 
From his, Faust 

\ ul dre if l | ( 
The vine’s wet ereen 

L ng ere Lucy ¢ 


Your face, Faustine 


nds were stretched to hold 
li R yuan cold 
Then after change of soaring feather 


And winnowing fin, 
You woke in weeks of feverish weather, 


: 
A star upon your birthday burned, 
1 : : 
ynuose herce serene 


Red pulseless ] never yearned 
In heaven, | int 
Stray breaths of Sapphie song that blew 


The shameless nameless love that makes 
Hell’s iron gis 

Shut on you like a trap that breaks 
The so l, } iustine 

And when your veins were void and dead, 
What ghosts unclean 

Swarmed round the straitened barren bed 
That hid Faustine ? 

What adders « 
Wh it coiled obscent 


Small s¢ pents w soft stretching throats 
Caressed Faustine ? 
But the t ne came of famished hours, 


Maimed loves and mean, 
Lhis ghastly thin-faced time of ours, 


Lo spoil Faustin 


You seem a thing that hinges hold, 
A love-machine 
With cloekwork 


No more, | ius 

Not godiess, for you serve one God, 
Phe Lam] saccne, 

Who metes t ( cwardens with his rod ; 
Your lord, Faustine 

Lf one should | ve V t with real | ve 
(Such things have been, 


ints of suppie golia— 


J 


Things your fair face knows nothing of, 
lt seems, Faustine 

That clear hair heavily bound back, 
The lights wherein 

Slit from dead blue to burnt-up black ; 
Your throat, Faustine, 
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Strong, heavy, throwing out the face 
And hard bright chin 


} 


hat ov 


And shameful seornful lips that gra 
rheir shame, Faustine, 

( 1 s ng since hall kissed awa 
Still sweet and keen; 

y a Give i— is yu hall W Sav 
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BOOKS. 


DR. CUMMING’S MILLENNIAL REST.* 
‘I » yeal , in th preface to his “ Great Tribula —— Dr. 


Cu iit ¢ declared that he * hope d soon to publish ap iotographic 
SKCLE ol ti lal sLate, as a companion volume ” The audacious 
calmness of t ] nise would have surprised any one \ ) Was nol 
prev isiv aware ol the periormances Ol the autho! It wa lately our 
3 fort to come across a complete collection of Dr. Cumming’s 
W ‘ and ina writ of curlosity we counted them That gentle- 
man’s contribu 1 to controvers! na millennial literature have 
been, 1 there was no crror 1 ir calculation, precisely lity-three, 
It is clear that a sketch or two of heaven, more or less, 1s a mere 
trifle for such an author to throw off. Occupied during the day with 
the se tudies which combat Liguori and Bellarmine, he no doubt 
spends id if-hours m1 | tte down stra memoranda about the 
world to come. The last of a series of filty-threc publications 
d ril photogra cally the millennium, One shrinks trom specu 
ne how many worlds may have been depicted in the preceding 
fty-tw f they are eacl long as this. When we first noticed that 
the n ber ol es exceeded five hundred, we could not hi ip fee ing 
vague apprehension t the eloquent doctor’s photograph was going 
to be somehow of the size of lif But these five hundred pages we 
confess with sorrow that we have not read. It was simply impossible 
It is very well to talk of the duty of a eritic, but lite is too short 
* The M / ia - 13 t Rey. John Cumming, 
D.D., F.R.S.E£., Minister of the Scottish National Church, & Bentley 
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for such works as these. Anything in reason we will peruse with | province of Assyria. But Agrippa does not mention it in yp, 
pleasure, but the line must be drawn somewhere, and we draw it st | of the New Testament. ; 
Dr. Cumming’s fifty-third book. It consists of thirty-seven sermons, | We shall now offer some specimens of science. We woud 
and an appendix! This is monstrous. To use, with slight altera- | Dr. Cumming knows the following facet : : 





tion, Lord Dundreary’s observation, no individual could read thirty- |“ The antecedents of our globe are the most brilliant ; the histor 
seven sermons. Occasionally it is a good thing to vary the secular | tions of our world are the most thrilling. 
character of our literature by a discourse of Robertson, of Massillon,| “It is well known that the viscera of an ox are, I beliey: 


of Colani, or of South; but to read thirty-seven expositions by Dr. times his own length.” 
Cumming is atask which we had much rather defer till the time comes | It does not seem to be so very well known; about twenty-ty 
when they may prove useful as a handbook. It makes it worse, too, right number. 
that they should be ealled by the specious title of lectures. It is “ Earth, of itself, produces only weeds that are worthless or fruits 
unfair, and hypoeritieal. Lectures are things that treat about the | ate poisonous. : , a 
chemistry of a candle, the rivers of Tartary, and the maids of honour | | ~ I have often said precious stones are the broken fragments of 
of George the First. If these are not sermons, whv do they have | Paradise. At that explosion, of which sin was the igniting spark, 1) 
texts ? ? . . | cious stones were broken into fragene nts. : 

- : ‘ . Sik , | * Sir Isaac Newton weighed the stars in his balance. 
Mw hat we have done is this: we have looked rapidly through the | “ At present the sun, even in his meridian, is in some degree hor 
volume, and examined with particular care every fifth sermon of the | “The instant man sinned (and geology does not disprove it), { 
series. As was to be expected, there is some strange blunder, or | faded on its stalk, the garden became a desert. , 


some wildly bad taste, in almost every page. But there were one or} It is a great law in the physical world that every orb is made for 
two points upon which we wished particularly to see what the writer | inhabitants.” ; j Bi. 
would say. In his last book he remarked that the startling events Finally, the following may be taken as examples of Dr. Cumming, 
which he interwove with his propheey kept “falling on us like | criticism and general philosophy : . 
falling stars on earth of a winter’s evening.” The only thing that “She shall be brought into the king in raiment of needlework: tj 


is known with certainty about the meteors of November is that for | virgins her companions—the ten virgins, five wise, five foolish. 
good. But, whatever startling events do take place, their prombet the body alone. ; , 

scems equal to the occasion. He ean discuss them historically, poli- | The logical absurdity of this last passage needs no comment ; but} 
tically, poetically, theologically, scientifically, aud etymologically. shines particularly as contrasted with the following, in which Dr 
We were struck, in the same work which we mentioned above, at find- Cumming ought to have known better, after writing fifty-two theo 
ing one political theory so entirely original that we longed for further | logical works, than to confuse the Jewish idea of angels with tha 
light on the subject. ‘ By this prediction, ‘there shall be no more | the cherubim : 

sea,’ ” wrote Dr. Cumming, in the “ Great Tribulation,” “ I understand _ “ Over the mercy-seat. . . . . were two figures shaped like men, Thi 
that there shall be no more obstruction to the intercourse of nations.” | 'S divine a " . . « the common notion of angels having wing 
This view is so thoroughly contrary to the opinions of most men, |S Bt 8° @osure alter ab. ee ae 

bs al * b b ! *} “ Athens, the seat of all that was asthetic in philosophy, art, literat 
that we almost thought that a new school of political economy was | ; 4 ities yates : 

about to arise, on the principle of the total aboliti Follies om. at ee eee , 

ut arise, hi princ ip ol ic Lolala 0 10h OL Maritime Com- “ The children of Baptists, of anti pedo Baptists, or pedo Baptists (si 
merce. There was nothing for it but to wait and see how the same}  « Protestor, I protest; pro, for, testis, a witness.” 

imaginative writer would expand the subject in his forthcoming | The preposition expresses, of course, merely publicity—the Eng 
‘photographie sketch.” Certainly, he has photographed the ocean | « forth.” 
£0 that no one could possibly recognize the original. In the first “ What is justice? Character squared by a perfect and infallible law 


the most part they do not fall; and so far the parallel may hok | “ The definition of an angel is spirit alone; the definition of a bru 
| 


ire 


place, the expression “no more sea” is equivalent to “no more | Tlow thankful Plato would have been for the simple and _pliiloso. 
night.” We were not prepared for the interpretation ; but it is | phical definition! The next passage is quite unintelligible ; the tw 
developed in a manner to which we entreat the reader’s attention. which follow it are gratuitously and hopelessly untrue : 
“Tf this earth is to continue around orb there will be night and day ;} —“ The word ‘ conversation’ is an unhappy translation; it is the old Sexm 
by shifting the angle of inclination of the earth, it is possible that | word, meaning not ‘ talking,’ but ‘ citizenship.’ 
might be modified immensely... .” Conceive the amount of shadow] “ The Greek words translated ‘the angels desire to look into,’ literally 
cast by a sphere altered by a change in “its angle of inclination!” | translated, arc ‘with outstretched necks.’ 
Dr. Cumming considers further, that the extinction of the sea itself}. “ What is ecstacy? To stand out of self; meaning that the highest 
weeld be sad. Te dwelle on the beanty of ife phenomena ae mane happiness is when we ge out of se a! and take an interest in others. 
a page, which he concludes by explaining no more sea as implying no | We have no room for a marvellous a ilysis of the relations of the 
more storms at sea. Once more starting off into a new field of faney, | S°!S€S and the mind, in which the author finally comes to the cone 
he declares, in the last place, that the sea shall restore its dead. Now, | Sion that lunaties are people in full p SSESSION of unimpaired soul a 
the poetic phrase of the Apocalypse may have any meaning, or it | lucid thought ; hor for an argument in which he shows that the mag 
may have no meaning at all that is capable of being rendered in dry | Were a deputation from the lost ten tribes of Israel; nor for a pies 
expository prose ; but we venture to submit to the reverend inter- of etymological criticism In w hich he declares that certain words, 
preter that it cannot possibly have all these meanings at once. | translated from the Hebrew instead of the Greek, would have 4 
We shall now give a few extracts, culled from various parts of the | different meaning from what they have at present, the passage being 
Millennial Rest. They ave those which have struck us at once on a | Oe 1 the Apocalypse. And we must sinilarly pass over, wilh’ 
cursory glance at the book; and many others we omit from a disin- simple reference, Dr. Cummiung’s statement of us olfer to bet 50u 
clination to mix up with what must of course be an irreverent eriti- with a priest about the existe uce of a text, and his interesting sim 
cism the special topics with which they are intimately connected. | ° the refreshment-rooms at Stafford —  -. 
And first, in the sphere of history and geography : In one of the closing sermons of the Millennial Rest, Dr. Cumming 
“ The Septuagint Greck was translated from the Hebrew by some seventy | draws an elaborate comparison between the Exhibition building aud 
scholars selected for the purpose two hundred and sixty years before the | Heaven. After considerable discussion of the question, he decides 
birth of Christ.” ‘ very strongly in favour of the latter. We will not profess to ente 
So people used to think onee, except that the date is wrong. The | Upon’ subject on which the author of fifty-three publications re 
next very bold statement rests on the authority of an enemy, but is} ™uch better informed than most men ; but we cannot but say that 
repeated with perfect belief. We need hardly say that it in no degree | all the uses to W hich Captain Fowke’s edifice has been put, the 
represents the truth : vill te | worst is that of making it an advertisement of the world to . 
“Dr. Wiseman, a very able scholar, though a very mistaken professor of | It is an old trick, after all, to seize the topes of the day, and base upd 
Christianity, states that it is the unanimous conclusion of scholars on the | '& ® recommendation of watches or blacking. fhe opening ot the 
continent of Europe, that all the languages of the earth give abundant evi- | Exhibition, we are told, was distinguished by the beautiful dresss 
dence of a common origin, while all retain irrepressible proofs ef some | WOrn In the procession ; but those who wish to see costumes I pe 
great rupture in their history. That great rupture took place, of course, | fection should consult Isaac and Son’s repository. The Exhibition, 


ALG 








at the division of tongues in Babel.” | says Dr. Cumming, is splendid as a work of art, but you should se 
‘“* Melancthon’s name was originally Blackyird. |} the Millennial state! Photographie sketches to be obtained at te 
“* Six or seven hundred noblemen and gentlemen meet together in the | Scottish National Church only! This merely shows to what lengtt 
House of Lords and in the House of Commons. | a theological passion will carry a man. There is nothing inherentl 
“ The hill called Calvary is a little hill in Jerusalem.” | absurd in the contemplation of future bliss. It need not be neces 


? In the first place, there Is no such place as Calvary, and never Was ; | sarily a reproach against a person that he is fond of thinking avout 
in the sce md, the place of our Lord's crucifixion was not m Jeru- ithe glories unseen to men. Our life has been called a pilgrimage 
salem ; in the third, there is no proof that it was a hill. In the fol- since language began; and they that say such things declare plainly 
lowing passage, besides the general vagueness of the tradition, the | that they seek a country. Millenialism and Apocalypticism together 
delightful ambiguity of “ Cesar” is worth noticing: | have sustained millions before now in trouble: and the more hard the 
= The Apostle Paul was cast into the Mamertine dungeon at Rome, be- | struggle of life is found, the more readily is the mind directed to te 
cause, in spite of Casar’s prohibition, he would preach to the perishing poor future which is not dependent upon it. But the example ‘ Dr. 
the 7 senna gaya ae of Christ. ; |}Cumming supplies the needful caution against the exaggeration ® 
as Ty syria—that is probably part of Mesopotamia, az the sentiment. It is difficult to think that this work of his can @ 
ribes travelling up the Euphrates . . . . and moving for a year and| — neue aiuelin » of ite reader l thew & an of col 

a half at the slow pace at which ancient and nomad tribes travelled would | good bo auy Singie One of His readers. te wrner is & “ee | some 
reach Centra lAsia, or the neighbourhood of Thibet, or Tartary, or China” ; siderable eloquence, and considerable imagination. He is—and some 


"i . | readers may be surprised at our assertion—not altogether an ler 
or, perhaps Nova Scotia, or Terra de ‘uero. v ‘ . sonal | ‘ 5 —_ , eng gis ' o, — 
probability. , » or Terra del Fuego, with at least equal | nan; though a violent partizan, and narrow in intellectual compass 

f 3 


| he is yet wide in the range of his sympathies. Though utterly 100 


- Some place the locality or nature of which I do not know, which he | rant of all learning beyond Romish controversy, he supplies the jack 
(Agrippa) calls Adia bene.” : : ,? 





| of knowledge by an energy not wholly misapplied. And yet 11s no 
] . ° ° ° £ - ° : - . ° 9 eS 
Dr. Cumming shall be no longer ignorant. Adiabene was the chieg | too much to say, that the sight of one of this writer’s works couvey* 
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THE SPECTA 





ated man a feeling of repugnance and distrust which can 
allel only in that sentiment with which its author himself 
* reoard the latest utterances of the Vatican. Me 
ust Comming expresses, at the commencement of this volume, a 
Dr. “those who scoff may be brought to a better mind.” 
. venture to hope not. Ridicule is the best weapon for dealing 
+ writers as the present. We have made no mockery of the 
= nictures of the Apocalypse itself, and even to the author 
s them into sermons we can afford to concede the merits 


to any educ 
‘ 9 
pave its par 


raver that 


with st 
splendid F 
who dilute 
ghich he possesses. | | 
‘icture of ignorance, dogmatism, and bad taste which this generation, 
wh all its popular preachers, has produced, we hereby do, and 


ever heartily shall, mock, jeer, rail, flout, and scoff. 





OWEN: A WAIF.* 
que author of this book has curiously assorted powers, It suggests 
to us the sort of double-flavoured fruit which a cutting from the mis 
cellaneous observing genius of Mr. Dickens, grafted upon a Broad 
Chureh stock of exceedingly carnest religious conviction, might pro- 
duce in the literary world. I'he elfect isa little patchy, no doubt, 
because each of these elements in the author’s mind asserts itself in 
sgecession, rather than in the blended form of a new and original 
literary style. We have first a chapter of acute detail from the low 
life in London, such as Mr. Dickens himself might have written, and 
then a chapter of earnest commentary, such as we might find in a 
novel of Mr. Kingsley’s, and the combination of the tw 0 has a some- 
what Jizarre effect. Under the spell of earnest religious thought 
the extremely miscellaneous character of vulgar life becomes in a 
certain sense only half credible, or, at least, requires a very much 
subtler species of imagination than Mr. Dickens’ to make it credible 
Would any one fresh from Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig be prepared to 
plunge straight into the eternal secret ? After reading of the monthly 
nurses, and the enormous lettuce that Mrs. Gamp had stuffed into 
her pocket in the sight of a wondering eab-stand, who does not feel 
that the step to the unseen world, the spiritual wills of men, and the 
incarnate Word of God, is difficult and even dizzying? There is 
something in the genius which photographs skilfully the vulgar mis- 
cellanies of life—which dwells on the natural history of the lower 
specimens of the species till we feel as if there were no egress out 
of the clotted habits which choke up the soul—that is, not, indeed, 
repugnant to the religious view of life, but so widely severed from it 
that it requires avery broad and original genius to pave the way from 
the one world to the other. ‘To believe at the same moment in God 


But at works exhibiting the most complete | 


| back with the rent, and—and the damned winter's coming !’ 
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that’s all.’ ‘ Where do you live?’ 
—in Lambeth?’ ‘ Yes. 

and then we came on here. 
know God forbid, boy :’ 





* Mann's Gardens, Tower-street.’ * What ! 
We lived there till the rent-man turned us out, 

Do you think mother's drownded 2?’ ‘I don't 

‘She said she would do it last week,’ he re- 
marked, coolly, ‘And what did she think was to become of you?’ said 
Mrs. Tarby. ‘Oh, she never thinks,’ was the answer, ac companied by a 
short langh—‘’more do I. How it rains!’ ‘ Ain't you hungry?’ ‘ Rather,’ 
was the emphatic answer, and the keen black eyes looked round for some- 
thing more substantial than words to follow the inquiry. ‘ Tarby,’ I think 
we'll give him the rest of that loaf,’ said the woman, with a timid glance 
towards her lord and master. Owen glanced anxiously in that direction 
it was a matter of importance to know what Tarby thought of the 
suggestion. Tarby, having harnessed the donkey, evidently stood reflect- 
ing on the matter. ‘Times is bad!—we've parted with the old mare, and 
come down to donkeys, Poll; and meat's on the rise, and we're three weeks 
And Tarby's 


also ; 


| face, pitted deep with the small-pox, took a darker and more swarthy hue, 
| ‘ Times is bad, Tarby,’ the wife remarked; ‘and perhaps half-a twopenny- 


stand —the 


| ‘where did you see me last, I wonder ?” 


| wouldn’t have been unlike him, Tarby. 


and in the New Cut, Lambeth, is a great effort for mortal minds, | 


though both are separately certainties ; and the artist who completely 
reconciles the superficial imaginative inconsistencies of the two must 
be a great one. Mr. Dickens has never attempted it. In sentimental 
passages he pours out occasionally a little mild religion ; but it is 
uoreal enough, and we drop it out of our memory with the rest of 
the sickly element in his books. In the main, all that he paints for 
us, whether man, creature, or thing, is superficially labelled with a 
unique expression of its own; and of this distinctive superficial 


label the faith in any true human mind is absolutely unsusceptible. | | Ra. | tage 
, | business habits waiting with his watch in his hand till he has rested 


You may label a canting hypocrite like “the Shepherd,” but you 
cannot label that which by its very essence is at the root of the 
mind, regulating all its inward life, instead of on the surface. The 
labelling imagination, if we may so speak, in which Mr. Dickens 


and his school are masters, is not a kind of imagination that runs | 


easily in the same yoke with the spiritual imagination. Like the 
horses in Plato’s Chariot of the soul, they drag against each other in 
diferent directions. 

The author of Owen has this labelling imagination in a large degree, 
and has also—not exactly the spiritual imagination—but the ish 
for a spiritual imagination, and real spiritual conviction in consider- 
able force. Those two elements produce the effect of an ill-balanced 
mind, though the former alone, without the latter, would really much 
more imply the want of balance. Had we nothing but a picture 


many efforts “to lift the painted veil, which those who live call 
life,” make us sensible that the powers of the author do not descend 
nearly as deep as the exigencies of his narrative. The power of 
Observation in this book is great, aud in the earlier part, in 
which the costermonger-life is delineated, it is remarkable. But all 


loaf would make ‘em badder if we gave it all away at once 
ing how fine we have to cut : 
reader who has 
larby just at present—was 
quick ; 


It's astonish. 
it sometimes.’ This, the reader will under- 
not had any opportunity of studying Mrs. 
polite satire, intended to touch Tarby to the 
for Tarby, last night, had not been full of such economic thoughts, 
and had consumed rather more than a gallon of beer in Jack Archer's tent, 
despite the objections of his better half to the proceeding. 
the bread, Polly,’ said Tarby, after a pause ; 
young warmint. 


* Give the boy 
‘perhaps he is hungry, the 
Polly produced the bread, and Owen, with an uncere- 
monious half-snatch, proceeded to despatch it, regarding Tarby, meanwhile, 
with increasing interest. ‘I know you /’ he last, with an artful 
twinkling of one eye—‘ I've knowed you ever so long.’ ‘Oh! have you ?’ 
was the quiet reply; ‘I hope you'll know your manners some day, too, and 
understand what thankee’s for.’ ‘Thankee’s for the bread—I forgot !’ 
‘You're welcome, boy,’ said Mrs. Tarby, heartily, ‘I wish there was more 
of it.” ‘Oh! so do I—just,’ was Owen's rey ly. ‘And so you know me?’ 
said Tarby, looking down on this shrewd specimen of human nature; 
‘In the station-house, last Whitsun- 
Monday. Mrs. Tarby, who had no fine feelings, 
laughed at this; and larby’s visage relaxed, as he gave a nervous twitch 
to a lock of straight hair behind his left ear. ‘That's a neat memory of 
yourn—take care on it,’ said he. He was sitting on the shaft of his barrow 
a moment afterwards, gathering up the reins in his hand. ‘ I wonder what 
you wanted in the station-house,’ said larby, after a moment's pause ; 
* you wasn't big enough to get drunk, and then go fighting like the holiday 
folks.” ‘I got hungry, and took some cheese off a shopboard ; and the 
man saw me.’ ‘You'll be a credit to society when you gets bigger,’ said 
larby, drily. ‘ Will ride off the asked Owen, 
‘ Bless your impudence |’ ‘ I'm no weight; feel how light Iam!” ‘ He is 
a little fellow,’ commented Mrs. Tarby; ‘if our Jemmy had lived, he 
Don't you see a look of little 
Jemmy in the eyes there?’ ‘I can’t say as I do,’ said Tarby, without 
looking for the indicated. ‘Jump up, will you?’ ‘ Dfe!’ 
cried Owen. ‘Ah! just for a while; it’s hard on the new moke, though. 


said at 


Oh! wasn't you drunk!’ 


you give us a Downs ?’ 


resemblance 


Come up !'” 


Not less skilful are the first sketches of those few characters in the 
book which are not too important for the labelling process. Mr. 
John Dell with his protuberant eyes aud shy abruptness,—Policeman 
92, with his profound love of “ unbuttonment” in moderation but not 
Mrs. Cherbury with her diffuse abhorrence of fussy” 
Mr. Isaac Cherbury with his hypochondriae feelings and 


In @€XCess 


people 


the hour enjoined by his physician, though eager to get back to his 
work—the vain, restless Mr. Glindon with his habit of running his 
hand through his hair—and Owen’s slatternly mother with her 
chronic intention of drowning herself bodily, which she fulfils only 
in the moral way by inebriation,—and Mary Chickway, in childhood 


at least, with her profound devotion to her ** gardy,” are all exceed- 


ingly graphic pictures ; but you never get much beyond the first cha- 
| racteristic touch 


the best character-delineation is of the vivid but superficial class ; | 


4 characteristic expression or mode of expression is caught, and 
whenever the character reappears, that is the token by which you 
recognize it. Where there is no distinctive feature of this sort - 
as in the hero himself after he ceases to be a predatory being—we 
have no distinct picture at all. ‘The vividness of the picture de- 
pends entirely on an articulate catch-word to the character, a pro- 
minent mark that is always uppermost, For the rest, it is Mnpos- 
sible not to admire the perfect local colouring in the sketches of street- 
life in general ; it is only when the author wants to take us into the 


recesses of an individual character that we are conscious of failure. | 


How skilful is the delineation of costermonger-manners the follow- 
ing passage, in whieh Owen makes acquaintance with his best friend, 
Wil fairly show : 

* asked Mrs. Tarby, turning to the boy. ‘ Owen.’ 
I've got no other name.’ ‘ What's your 
‘Madge they called her— 


“* What's your name ? 
‘Owen what?’ ‘ Owen nothing. 
mother’s name ?—she had one, I suppose ?” 


ee 











Blackett 


| 


* Owen: a Waif. By the Author of “No Church and High Church.” Hurst and readers. 


Hence the transition from these graphic but exceedingly one-sided 
outlines of character to passages like the following is abrupt and in- 
artistic ; we seem to pass at one bound over the “ whole diameter of 
being,” from the highest surface of the apparent to the depths of 
human nature without passing through any intermediate regions 


: ie 3 >. | of the human heart or intellect : 
of the surface of life we should scarcely note any deficiency ; but the | of the huma , 


“ The good at the bottom of « very one’s heart had been evinced that day, 
escaping from the murky depths to God’s daylight; but the depths were 
there still, and the ascent Owen would trust to himself and 
his strong will; he would not believe in God's power to work a change, 
till the change had been worked by his own hand. He had no contidence 
in religion aiding him in the great, difficult task of reforming one who 
had sinned before he was born, and fallen deeper, deeper, with every year 
of his after-life. He would be religious presently—for then he would 
be grateful ; forgetting that for all the past gifts he had evinced but little 
gratitude, and thinking not how.he had turned and grown callous under 
trials which, in comparison with those ly ing beyond, we re only snow-flakes 


was steep. 


in the sunshine.” 

This, then, is the only objection we have to make to the story 
before us—that while it is very graphic and clever on the surface, 
and also veracious and noble in its deepest tones, there is no mediat- 
ing imagination which softens the passage from the one to the other— 
nothing of that finely graduated powe1 which, for example, in “ Adam 
Bede” takes us from the pinnacle of accidental and fleeting social 
phenomena down to the depths of the ocean of Being without 
any abruptness, making us feel the transitions as natural and neces- 
sary as either extreme. With this warning that there is something 
of inartistie discord between the two principal fields of our author’s 
effort as a novelist we may recomime nd Owen cordially as a book of 
high purpose and consid rably more than common talent to our 
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PICTURES OF GERMAN SOCIETY.*. 

A writer who should propose to give a sketch of English history by 
describing a battle in the Wars of the Roses, the escape of Mary 
Stuart from Lochleven, the spiritual history of John Bunyan, and 
Bath under Beau Nash, with passages from the diary of Henry 
Machyn, and a chapter from Sir Roger de Coverley, would be doing 
for England, a comparatively small country, pretty much what Herr 
Freytag has attempted for the infinitely vaster and more varied 
regions which make up Germany proper, Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Switzerland. It is true, his two volumes cover a little more ground 
than the imaginary book we have indicated, but when all is summed 
up the materials remain ludicrously inadequate to the task the author 
has set before himself. Fragments of German history and biography 
would be a truer title. We insist the more strongly upon this be- 
cause the author professes to let the times speak for themselves, and 
only to add comments of his own “ where the old records fail to give | 
acomplete picture.” In other words, he wishes to give an anti 
quarian patchwork from his common lace book instead of a clear 
outline of history, thought out after eareful reading, and with illus- 
trations from contemporary sources. We believe this theory of history 
writing to be radically wrong. It is not scientific, for it takes events 
without regard to their causes and inter-dependence, and it is not 
artistic, for it substitutes a phantasmagoria of fleeting forms for a 
orderly picture. Its temptation to uneritical minds lies in the 
apparent authenticity of its materials; and Herr Freytag no doubt 
thinks that his position as a mere transcriber is unimpeachable, while | 
he is yet claiming to have produced history by letting the scissors do 
duty for the pen. The ultimate value of pictures of Gern life, 
which omit all mention of the Flumanist reaction from T! 
Kempis down to Reuchiin, of the peasants’ war an 1 of the Anabaptists, 
of the great elector, and of the resurrection of German thought with 
Leibnitz, may be estimated by the most casual reader. But taking 
the author on his own ground, he is evidently not learned in German 
literature. He writes about German students, and is apparently 
ignorant of the Epistole Obseurorum Virorum ; his chapter on Luther 
might almost have been compiled from M. Merle @’Aubigne ; and in 
the long discussion of German society and watering-places Herr 
Freytag seems to be unaware that Montaigne visited the country and 
left a journal. We are far from denying his book a certain merit. 
Many of the passages selected are very interesting, and the chapters 
on the Thirty Years’ War supply many little details of curious value. 
But those who wish to understand German history as a whole must 
still resort to solid works like Ranke’s, or to works professedly of 
fiction, such as Richl’s excellent “ Cultur-Geschichtliche Novellen.” 

It is with a feeling of sincere disappointment that we reject Herr 
Freytag’s book as inadequate. German history is so great a problem, 
and there lies so much interest in its solution, that we could find it 
mm our hearts to be grateful to any man who would throw light upon 
it. In the beginning of the sixteenth century the population of the | 
empire was nearly double that of France and seven times that of | 
England. ‘The Hanse ‘Towns alone had lately disputed the dominion | 
of the English seas, and had almost taken a King of England prisoner. | 
The Fuggers and Perkheimers were the Rothschilds and Barings of | 
the time. German art was represented by Albrecht Diirer, Lucas | 
Cranach, and the Holbeins. German science had revclutionized the 
world with gunpowder and the printing press, and Copernicus, half a | 
German, was about to make new heavens and a new earth. ‘The battle 
of learning against superstition was headed by the German Reuchlin, | 
and the battle of free faith against ecclesiasticisms by Luther. ‘The | 
Slavs of Prussia and Bohemia were conquered; the Slaves of 
Silesia absorbed by the dominant race ; and the German Lanz-Kuechts | 
were soon to storm Rome, the capital of the rival civilization. 
Gradually all changes. From 1540 to 1740 there is scarcely a sign | 
of national vitality to record, except the shaking off of Spanish supre- 
macy and the recovery of Hungary from the Turks. ‘The empire is | 
stripped of Holland, Switzerland, Alsace, and Lorraine : it is helpless 
as a federation, and weak individually. During the whole two cen- 
turies it has had no single artist or poet whom men care to remember, 
and only one thinker. The terrible Thirty Years’ War, on which all 
its strength has been spent, is among the most meaningless in history; 
its one actual result, the political equipoise of religions, having been 
ascertained by the time, at least, when Gustavus Adolphus fell. We | 
want to know the causes of this decadence. ‘To compare the actual | 
facts with Herr Freytag’s assertion, that there were everywhere 
marks of progress at the beginning of the century ; that the con- 
temporaries of Ferdinand the Catholic had “a certain independent 
individuality,” which the associates of Luther Jacked ; and that men 
generally had become nobler by acting and suffering for an idea, 
and in the clash of rival faiths, is only to complicate perhaps in- 
soluble difficulties with an incredible philosophy. Is the feeble 
Latinity of the divines who inherited Lutheranism more individual 
than the style in which Hiitten pounded the monks? Is Gellert better 
or more German than Hans Sachs? Is the doctrine of the Treaty 
of Munster, “ enjus reguo eji s re ligio,” an advance on | } 
battle-cry against Rome? Were the 





an 
Ons a 


uther’s 


men who built Nurem- 


berg less free to follow fancy than the architects of Berlin? The | 
faith in a blind progress making men better than their fore- 


than in 
trium- 


fathers was surely never more hopelessly out of plac 
this attempt to trace the principle of individuality in 
phant line of ascent from the Hanse ‘Towns, and Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen to modern German bureaucracy. ‘The common theory of 
German decadence, be it false or true, is at least easier to understand. 
3y this the country perished in the disruption of modern thought from 


| 
Gustav Frey- 





* Pictures of German Lt in the 15th, 16th, and lith Centuries By 
tag, Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. Chapman and Hall 


| who would not exchange the shadow for the reality of pow 
: ower 
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| 3 
minutely terrible police, but wher 


from a pardonable misapprehension of Bohemian history, fails e 


|“ the travelling student,” 


| that it must be, but that it may be done or left undone by the Junke 
| by her husband till her nose bleeds. 
} the woman and such conduct in the man are absolutely witho 
| this book, w ; 

1S DOOK, we Cannot speak to Mrs. Maleolm’s excellence as a tran 


| hope her next versions from her favourite author may be more in the 


| frittered away. 


le . . " ] 
author or publisher is candid enough to acknowledge 


a medizval constitution. On the one hand was the 
Emperor, claiming from the Cesars, and linked to the forty . 
Popes, with its independent princes and free towns, a ma eS Ofte 
rate franchises and rights, without any principle of unity, oe 
other hand was Protestantism, with its fierce hatred of Ital R. 

Popes, with secret leanings to democracy, and splitting u ; - 
deration with opposite interests and irreconcilabls Slagee om 


Bund, With jj 


ane . ° ° claims, The. 
were wars of religion in every country north of the A] ee, 
’ » : . 1 Alps, by 
Germany the chances of bloodshed were multiplied by the ek “ 
every petty prince to be absolute. A German Calvin mi YY te 
ght bye 


shattered the clumsy imperial fabric to pieces in an iconoclast... 
A great statesman in Austria might have shaken loose head aes 
order, and contented himself with uniting the Southern Stat 7 
single Catholic kingdom. But Luther was a conservative a ; 
and had no successor. Ferdinand the Catholic was a yylear i’ 


country, petrific d by eighty years of mere mat« ral prosperity 
: ° Je . . } CTILY, Woe 
the merey of its kings, and the Jesuit organization. Its pey 
‘] ae . , } : 7. birt 
begins when I rederic LI. of Prussia broke up the Empire. , 
late stagnation dates from the Holy Alliance. There are eo, nutri 
which the people may be great i j : 
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in spite ol an im jUisition . 
ver the German 
freedom of thought is a condition of national life. 
Besides the power to discern the general laws of history, a desip 
of pictures ought to know what is special to one eount: _~ 
features are general to humanity. Much in the vol 
has no particular connexion with German life. The 


tongue js Spok 


r¥, ANd why 
Imes bel re y 

lirst ¢| wpter 
to give the real questions at issue between Germans and Bi hema’ 
in the Hussite wars. It is only a bloody phantasmagoria aaa 
burned alive, and a city Il. The seeond chapter only tells 
how a German lady assisted to steal the holy crown of St. Stens 
from Hungary. 
book, but we miss everywhere the real insight of a man who sho 
treat his country as part of Europe. Probably the e apter shu 
I in which Thomas ] latte r rel at s how ’ 
Was sent by his senior to beg, how he stole a froose, and was » i 
by the peasants armed with spears, and how he burned an ij aned 
St. John for fuel, will be found among the most attractive bye 
general reader. The license of raseality, which seems ¢ _~ 
been conceded all over Europe to schoolboys, had some excuse whe 
the chances against learning were all but overwhelming. It js a Dir 
that Herr Freytag did not complete his sketch by showing =i 
inner life of a German university the touts lying in wait to at “ 
new comers to particular boarding-houses, the doctor followed to 
lecture-room by his train of scholars—each with Petrus Hispams 
under his arm, the budding Humanist punished for his stok n lanes 
at Ovid with repetitions of the penitential psalms, and the differen 
nations fighting fiercely in the streets on some party ery. The his 
tory of Prague alone during the rise of Hussite opinions is a romane 
Compared with this the citizen life of Germany can never be ma 
interesting. ‘There is a taint of “ philisterei,” or common-plag 
about all the little communities that built so well and legislated « 
the whole so wisely while they were yet unabsorbed into police m 
tems. One thinks of Pericles as part of Athens, and of Weimar oak 
as an appendage to Goethe. The notices of the position of w men 
which Herr Freytag has accumulated lack individuality. ‘The letters 
the conversations reported, might generally belong to any namesix 
any time. Perhaps this is all the more a German feature. Why the 
race which has produced Maria Theresa and Catherine of Russe 
should owe so little to its women below royalty would be difficult t 
say. But throughout German history we look in vain for a counter 
part to Joan of Arc or the women of the Fronde or of the Revolution 
Perhaps, if a heroine had appeared east of the Rhine, she woul 
have had no honour among her countrymen. The typical burgher’ 
daughter, whose letters Herr Freytag cites, particularly begs her 
betrothed to believe that she makes a request, not “ w ith the ides 
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sealed, 


lephe 


These, it is true, are the most faulty parts oft 
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ay 








at his pleasure ;” and the typical princess is boxed at a public dinner 


We suspect such language i 


parallel in France. 
Not having been able to obtain a sieht of the German edition 


lator, except as regards her style, which is abundantly good. We 
style of her first, “ Debit and Credit.’ Herr Freytag is a despi 


cable playwright and a third-rate historian, but he has real power # 
a novelist. 





STUDIES FROM LIFE.* 
Tmts is one of aclass of books which are read with difficulty, and 
closed with the conviction that the time spent over them has been 
rittered ; It consists of a number of short, discursive essays, 
all of which have been published before, although no notice from the 
that fact. It 
must have been in one of those fits of enthusiasm which sometimes 
mislead the most experienced writers, that the author of “ Jobo 
Halifax” consented to the re-issue of what oucht to have been left 
in the decent obscurity of minor magazines. 
able and always welcome when they are 
reflective mind, and a matured judgment, but there is a spurious 


form of essay writing which leads to greater disappointment ad 
Sea, 





* Studies from Life, By the Author of Jobn Halifax. Hurst and Blackett. 
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~~ of time than all the bad novels published throughout the sea- 
=. It is the misfortune of the lady who has written these Studies 
<A Life, that she has nothing more to say upon any subj ct she has 
‘taken up 
of a hunc red. 
hook, that we 


han would oceur to nin¢ ty-nine common-plac persons out 
We feel as we wander through page after page of her 


are surrounded with the atmosphere of an infant 





choolroom. It is all milk for babes. We turn over the 
aff, willing to he satis‘ied with even a grain of wheat, 
_ ly does even thi moderate reward attend our 


but very rare 
This 1s 


the more surprising, inasmuch that the writer is 























eS . . lly conscious of the responsibility which rightfully attaches 
evidently fully conscious o! i £ ; MK 
toan author of reputation—never wi te except when you really 
have something to say, and be careful not t » publish a book likely to 
neer your reput iwion, Is her wh rdvie Wi h ive hh ird it 
haf re, aS ‘we have heard most other things in these essays, but th 
tt r useless! oss of the warning Is curl UST illustrated by the appear 
aaa of this very volume. W 1 an author ever take the trut! 
pore to heart that he was “written out?” He is alw ys the 
\ - last to perceive that | powers are declinir that the tree wil 
<som and bear » long nd that the world ever turns its head 
way when it can from t! ck of genius. The lesson must always 
he « hard and bitter one, a rt ¢ but the d test of waning 
opularity can fore a Wt ho s 1afavourite to re vi 
\ s it always possible To i L( rt ty that an aut I au 
nothing more to tell us W . ; ior stance, yudging solely 
fr 1 the merits of the book bet sit would be no unfair eriticis 
but the honest truth, to ret t it gave evide { wa talent 
ithat hereafter the writer would be deserving of lit le attention, But 
ste more charitable, a id upon t wi 1 just, to nit the scope 
of such aremark to writi f the same kind as th n which th 
failure is exhibited. The 10 reason to suppose that the \ 
wrote “John Halifax ” l ( be able to produce a tole \ 
~od novel again, but w perfectly just lin y to the con 
clusion that as an essayist ) ! i nustake to ex t any hin 
fom her. Even if she improved considerably upon t present 
volume her style and her c of thought would 1 ler her essays 
inferi rtothose amateur dis juisit s occasionally found in provincia 
magazines. 
In one of these papers ¢ l Silence foi Generation,” men 
f letters generally are taken verely to task lt ed with 
good deal of the k id of satin which ladies « 1 lor the s 
of writing merely for m y. Although 1 nothing ti in th 
author’s remarks, there Is mu s true, but tives of polite 
ness alone could restrain the use of the fa quog argument Why 
these studies fr ym nature wel ricn ul \) m ud we have peri ips ho 
right to inquire, but could 1 withor seriously believe that the 
world would be benefited by t republication of r mild and 
ymiable, but exceeding! l and u ss reflections ? She says 
more than any one ean W int to KNOW ab it ro in nose curly ha 
tress, children, love of talk, and other subjects upon which her 
sex are recognized authoritie but a Barmecide feast such as 
this can satisfy no one. Almost all the essays prove ft 
the writer has fallen into the too common mistake of imagin 
ing that the incidents of her early life must be of absorbin 
interest to the world. ‘11 in faet, is the very groundwork of 
five-sixt hs of the papers. ] na neve occurred to her that it 1s 


an odious infliction to be compelled to listen to dull stories of how the 
childh l even W 1 sue ft 
used to wear 
not ashamed to call “ trousers,” 


been very powerfully excited. 


lls us that she 





lof others was spent, an 


“ those substantial under-vestments which we were then 





niration has 


pas re 


isccnces 





tionships and daily in ourse ol may 
sour duty to 
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right to 
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sometimes possess a certam c rm, and at 
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listen to their recital with courtesy; 


any rate if 


no aulhol has a 
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‘surrounded with a halo of glory in schoolrooms. 


at an examination, and require an abstract to be 


incidents might be docketed, but it would be almost impossib 


of which is minutely deseribed, a commissioned oflicer who cries 


talk arrant ne 
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The scene is laid 
in a train; and a conversation takes place in which the author shares, 


——— 


and of course gets decidedly the best of it, completely extinguishing 


um unfortunate farmer who takes her for a dressmaker. Any Civil 
Service Commissioner who happened to read this book might find it 
worth while to give the paper entitled “ War Sparkles” to candidates 
made of it. The 
e to say 
what are writer wishes to enforce. There is a 
non-commissioned officer who has a very handsome face, every detail 
“aw, 
the lady, and two or three others They all 
usense; but the nonsense of the lady smites the agri- 

and drives him discomfited from the field, while the 


i 

! 
; , 
l 


the views which the 


every word, 


sorely 





culturist 
\ ll-eut mouth and chi . delice ite, yet extremely charact« rist Ng of 
1 sold  - lon save him from a si nilar fate. The boy offic er, not 
I s 1-] A the other, is s mply hustled conte mpt yusly 
( i the carr I'l ouly conclusion we are asked to consider 
it the ladies of England neglected to do so much as they ouglit 
to have done for our wounded soldiers during the Crimean war, but 
we apprehend that her handsome friend could have led her to sounder 
s t! pomt, and tl few of those whom she pities ll 
coincide with her opimion. ‘There is a still weaker article, in which 
( i reprimanded for sitting silent durmeg a certain 
conti re us matters, which took place ina tram. ‘The 
son Wa pale, fair-haired,” with “features so delicately cut,” &e., 
would not “do battle for the truth.’ The scoffers in the car 
ocked to their hearts’ content, and the clergyman still kept 

silt 

“My mind was pondering over th pale young priest, and how strange 
is that Truth, of itself so pure and strong, the very strongest thing in 
the whole world, should often be treated by its professors as if it were too 
brittle to bear handlin too tender to let the least breath of air blow upon 


it, t frail to stand th 
I thought, if ¢ 


As the author ol s 


Good God! 
only believe enough in their own faith to 


smallest contamination from without 


bristians would 
rhis passage affords us a clear insight into the mind of the writer, 

y , 
v hil presents a striking, but very fair, example, of a woman’s 
id not cho se to take part ina Vv ilgar brawl 


bout relig L é f he was afraid of declaring his opinions and 
ed “faith !” 1 the paper bout Mothers-in-Law,” the writer 
nore reas b protests with earnestness against the absurd 
rs and aspersions levelled at an ill-used portion of her sex, and ob- 
erves with truth that it is no unfrequent thing to see instances of 
i " beg kindly, even ulfectionately, ittached to his wife’s moth ty 
1 she to him his essay is the solitary plum in the pudding— 
res ither and prunella.”’ We find a long rhapsody about 


vents on Sir Charles Grandison, and some 
reflections about nothing in particular, but the thought 


and more attenuated, and the word-spinning more 


irisome as we proceed. If it can be of any advantage to society to 
that the author had a cat, “ the first-born of his mother,” whose 
was his weak point,” and whose “morals were unexception- 

) then we may admit that there is a hidden purpose in the 


we mankind to take the full benelit of it. 
‘ it think the writer would have best consulted 
by suffering her 
to rest beneath the shadow of a respectable anonyme. 
works the average in 
having sanctioned the re 


” 
* occasional pieces — lam ovum 


above merit, she 


veral 





tally regret publi 
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take the same liberty with ir patienee. Granting even that the], . 
public desired to ki , 1] t th early dav { tl author of [ue general subject of Workhouse Management has been brought 
PROUC de: rec ) now ill ) ne ur a ys 0 C au . : : 
ertain tales. is this the kind of information that would satisfy| before our minds very often during th last two or three years, 
them ? “() , 1} : ' andl ¢ ( ble—-| and our means of forming a pra tical judgment much enlarged 
‘ i. eee , Sacred Die ore so wa = ) — 
ut of or . . ea ee A on: tenaiite’ ieee a Oe firm il truthful, but very temperate reports of those 
l or On In a mMimute—allown ul Liberty to run, Jump, cumbd, ‘ he > the W he Visiting S { 
stramble or ¢ awl. creating bl iifferet { lirt r tears— | excell it women e members ol the orkhoust isiting Socicty, 
. HU u r , creating Su ! in | i ) l I Ss . 
that is, fractur . 1] ' y moder rarment appro Lhe information they gather up ts mostly made known through their 
Hat is, iractures have never seen any der garmen ppro- ‘ 
] , : - ( ns I your Ther any one who pleases may see reports 
pria to ch ldren’s wi which r ild it il b compared ) 1 pec J i eR tig, oe , i | : I 
t costum fy ‘ I t ws went out to play f co mications with Boards of Guardians, reports of the exam 
J ostume o ny \ i i if \} ( il Fr : - i . 
ce VW in « {| ' | y on Ty nation of different persons before the Select Committee of the Hous 
lace was ie 2 , the gree a s yn. his , sie ; 
like the { ‘ tory of Tommy and Harry in| ‘ on Poor Law Relief, with a number of tistical par- 
AC nue ta l S i yt y an ll : 
1 hoo} ere f » 4 tet a “ft ticular ell worth knowing. Having often examined these with 
ih 4 JOOKS, l l ierlo ) l Tay lon “ , 
n that tl I j ! int li ; | anot r ¢ aN Ww ic ¢ Lt inquired much into the subjects brought before us in 
Mthat there is no point « lL im it. h anotl ssay upon , 
children’ hoo} it sa , ; t t th e xy ¢ | the wal ided tf ve must say that we are very certain that the 
iudren’s books is reasona to expt sceing t the ess -, 
salady. s : } r t ‘ i P hid f future ser ie Lackie S committee has not rated the duty owed by the public to 
8 &@ lady, ym its or suegest s that might be ol tuture service . . 
but in ¢} ‘ ; = th rkhouse paupers one jat too high. We do not find they are 
wutin the very third pag drift « nore Into the quagmire of he. , , 
personal recollection lt athe Ms us 1 t she thoucht of | #t all bliudea by compassionatt feeling to the (freque ily 
persuual f ections wk r telis s l s noug A ! 
aes } t ~ontr he e s | ( vays 
“Jack the Giant Killer” and kK mn Crusoe.” At the best the | *!“* ol upel ' On the contrary, they seem to us t iV u 
Writer hut | 4. fs ate A cS a) { 1a very ous sense of responsibility to the | iblie, not 
iter cau but be able to tell us very impertectiy the real opinions ‘ f 1] know ver ll that w best l 
t her child! F \ : ‘ le what si nere I 1 part ofl icy know very well that Ww ) Will 
l ‘ { \ . { ! } st oc p rl vorkhouses, 
wks they may ke to h ro ory ’ i \\ 1, cast ot hard ip m { ecur in enor i kl 
enables ne . { t they Lat the that classific n, when it has done its utmost, must impertect, 
bles neon cil sof w da 0 ; ; 
of five or i. : le 4 but they take their stand steadily upon some erying evils, which they 
7 SIX. 1a ) V ) 1\ A I . 
Writer’s own she fails t , ! . a hive h believe to be ¢ al and they do not mean to let these things go on, 
, ) LK Ss an! ) en ior tne t i y ; ; ted ; : fe : ae. P 
we take in following her er und - . / sin of thought It ay rs tou ‘ y are, if anything, a little too cautiou l 
tol Ing n \ ientia not thoug ; a 
ence we are no lon ted wh ae ‘ cts re } they do their work in fear and trembling, and are const ly 
P a : 1] r treatme dre | 1 imprudent act, though probably none of theirs, or an 
ippueca 1 ol s y had 1o¢ ] ( neu 5 “i er ‘ i? / 
aiseussed in a chatty, goss e and thoroughly feminine manner. | ©*# { word, should bring about a prompi AON ¢ I their attend- 
The ess vist writ “pale 3 —_ t war. } line upol te! ith : wed. And it is very difficult to over-estimat 
'yis Writes aADOUL War 11s iy | sell War, OUTS = | i en ( 1 
is suddenly,” as sl t ; { hat in which | thei tu of 1 post One must first realize the fact that 
— HY, aS she says, ih ich the Same strain as Hat | \ 4 ot 
. party of young damsels w 1 talk about it; and we are even| . , i the Work ¢ Visiting Society. Longman and Co. Published every 
favoured with an introduction to the “officer” has long been n 
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. ° : » wear! H ati . 
about fifty thousand patients pass, in London alone, every year | in situations " 


through the wards of Workhouse Hospitals, while incurables in 
every stage of every miserable disease remain for years in them. 
The difficulty is to bring the influence of the lady matron to bear 
on them with the best effect, and the least friction caused by 
small jealousies. Mr. Monckton Milues has, we believe, proposed 
to legalize their co-operation with Guardians and Matron—to give 
fair weight to their opinions on matters suited to their sex and their 
opportunities of forming sound judgment. We do not believe that 
any single Master or Matron could cope with the cases of hard- 
ship in a large workhouse. Be he clergyman or medical man, all 
would still have to be referred to the Guardians, and if there were 
on each board two or three female Guardians, the present com- 
mittee of female visitors, which is now in less close relations with 
the Guardians, and less under their influence, might be dispensed 
with. 

Having already, in a former article, mentioned some shocking 
instances of cruel mismanagement in the sick wards of London 

workhouses,* we shall only refer here to the more recent evidence. 
One of the most grievous evils is the want of an effective super- 
vision of the pauper nurses, which can ouly be properly established 
by the aid of feminine help. Miss L. Twining, in her clear evidence 
before the Special Committee, shows that these pauper nurses must 
be put under the superintendence of at least one efficient paid nurse. 
In general, they are old women, and “have neither the capacity, the 
shysical power, nor the moral training to fit them to be nurses.” 
Vet to these women, often selfish, too often drunken as well as hard 
and incapable, are consigned the care of every sort of workhouse 
— —for in very few, as yet, have paid nurses been admitted. 

Vhat small security there is of little additional comforts being really 
continued to the sufferers may be inferred from the fact that the bed- 
rests and pillows, in some cases carefully provided by the ladies, are 
not used, and the pillow is snatched from under the weary patient to 
make the nurse’s chair more luxurious! The whole system of medical 
relief, also, appears grossly defective, every inducement being given 
to the doctor to order only the cheapest possible medicines and the 
fewest comforts. And the diet! We have all heard of the boiled 
beef question as respects our soldicrs: but that toothless old people 
should be condemned to such fare without any kind of vegetable, is 
a far more monstrous inhumanity. 

We must remember, too, that not ox/y paupers are in question. The 
peculiar difficulties and expense of house-room in London does much to 
fill the wards of the workhouse with not properly pauper incurables. 
We know of several cases (we believe there are very many such, though 
the statistics are difficult to obtain) where incurable patients are placed 
in workhouses axd paid for (at the rate of five shillings or five and 
sixpence weekly) by their relatives. This is no evidence of decline 
in the feeling of duty to relations, for, take the case of a man whose 
wages are moderate, who can only afford rent for one room, perhaps, 
sometimes, for one and a mere closet besides, for himself, his wife, 
and three or four children. Now it is scarcely possible, consistently 
with health and decency, that he should take in also the poor can- 
cerous, consumptive, or dropsieal patient. Even the old father or 
mother who have “seen their bairns’ bairns” wusf go. It is a need- 
less additional shame in such cases that these poor people, who are 
not properly paupers at all, must endure all the hardships of pau- 
perism. At present there are, we believe (leaving almshouses, of 
course, out of the question), only two places in London where such 
can be received on possible terms, and those are pressed upon far 
beyond their capacities. 

The reply to this will probably be that of Mr. Streeton, the auditor 
of the St. Pancras Workhouse, that it is not right that space in the 
paupers’ workhouses should be taken up by paying patients, who are 
really lodgers on cheap terms. This is true in itself, but if they were 
refused they would in nine cases out of ten be soon cast upon the 
workhouse authorities without any such contribution, as this kind of 
payment is always falling into arrears. At all events the existence 
of a considerable class rather above the line of absolute pauperism, 
and belonging to families that have made great if intermittent efforts 
to contribute to their support, is certainly a fresh argument for not 
treating all the aged paupers as if they had one and all fallen into 
destitution by their disreputable improvidence. 

The most important achievement of the Workhouse Visiting 
Sosiety is as yet the home for young women in New Ormond-street, 
the first year’s report of which is before us. We learn that sixty- 
six girls have been already received from eighteen different Unions, 
their ages varying from twelve to twenty-three. The characters of 
these girls have sometimes proved very unmanageable, from the bad 
discipline or no discipline to which they have been subjected, and 
Miss L. Twining, the Lady Superintendent, makes no attempt to 
disguise the failures. We agree with Mr. C. Buxton that it is a 
report of very remarkable honesty. Thirty-two have been provided 
with situations (from which, however, cleven returned and are sent 
out again), ten have left in disgrace, four dismissed to their work- 
houses, seven sent to the colonies, eighteen are still in situations, and 
eighteen in the Home, while the remaining eight are variously 
accounted for. Of course the time is too short for any great result ; 
ar it would have been more favourable had they been kept 
onger in the first instance, but it should be remembered that one 
principal object of the Home is to retain a wholesome influence over 
these young women, who have no friends whatever, and who, if re- 
turned to workhouses, would often be mixed up with the most 
abandoned women there. These poor girls are also allowed “a 
considerable degree of liberty” in the Home, “as it is desired to 
treat them and trust them as they will have to be treated and trusted 

* See Spectator for January 11, 1862. 





they are therefore sent out on errands in the ne: 
bourhood, and they fetch and take home the washj hick est 
& oe ae ‘ = ashing which is dy 
} in the laundry. They wear no particular dress, as they either = 
| provided with outfits from the different unions, or haye rw A, 
| their own, The addition to this Home for young women of Ke of 
| for a few aged or infirm persons is in every respect a most ya] rand 
one. Not only do the incurable or sick receive every comfort te 
the young women are taught the duties of nurses, by att; but 
them. The only cause of regret is the small number that eqy | 
accommodated. The adjoining house is, however, to ye the C 7 
mittee’s in a few months, and doubtless such additional seamen 
affords will be well appropriated. We hope that the Com sities . 
receive every encouragement to proceed in the extension of this My 
portant work. It is needless to say that the weekly payme - 
| patients and young women do not in any way mak it self ‘port 
| and that it is, and must always be, one of the London charities 
we think one of the most important of them. It was always 
as «a drain on the publie purse, and we wish to impress on 
the duty of supplying that drain. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A Goop and able man passed away from among us when Dr, Richar 
Hussey Walsh was gathered to his fathers. At the last meeting of the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland a graceful and toye} 
memoir of the deceased was read by Dr. Hancock, which has since 
printed* in deference to the unanimous vote of the members of the So iety 
then assembled. Though cut off at the early age of 36, Dr. Walsh hai 
lived long enough to take a prominent position in the foremost ranks of the 
social philosophers of the day. As Superintendent of Government Schools 
in the Mauritius he won golden opinions from all who had the good forty, 
| to become acquainted with him, while the soundness of his judgment and 
the versatility of his talents brought upon him many extra duties which 
he invariably discharged to the entire satisfaction of his superiors, la 
| private life no man was ever more highly respected or more heartily beloved 
j and his death will be sincerely regretted not only by his own intimate 
friends, but also by that large section of the community who knew hig 
only through his public labours and his eminently useful writings. 
What possible object beyond mere book-making the Rev. Erskine Neak 
could have proposed to himself in stringing together his heterogeneoys 
sketches of death scenest would puzzle the most skilful expounder of riddles 
te discover. A more curious assortment of odds and ends could hardly 
be found even in Wardour-street. Count Louis Batthyani, John Camde; 
Neild, Lola Montes, the Marchioness of Salisbury, Mr. Vance, and the 
Duke of Dorset are all mixed up together, seemingly for no other purpos 
than to furnish an opportunity for the utterance of such orig 
tions as “ Ah, well! it matters not where our ashes rest, if the soul be but 
safe in the bosom of the Great Eternal ;” or, “ How many, ‘like the violet, 
are safest in the shade’ ”; or, * We see ‘ through a glass darkly.” But, even 
had Mr. Neale executed his task with greater ability, we should still ¢ 
tion the propriety of making a collection of ‘last moments.” A death-b 
proves nothing except that the sufferer is mortal. The manner of the death 
chiefly depends upon the state of the nervous system, and a righteous ma 
may display abject terror, while a sinner expires with perfect serenity, 

A cynical proverb, the fruit of ripe experience, leads us to eschew th 
advocacy of our friends. Many sincere Christians will think of this when 
they read “A well-known Author's” attack upon Zhe Foes of Ow 
Fucth.t This champion of orthodoxy coolly presents himself as “ one 
the most successful authors of the day both in theology and in genera 
literature,” and only withholds his name lest it should interfere with th 
liberty of thought of an admiring and appreciative public. The “most 
insidious and most dangerous form of modern intidelity ” is, of course, that 
whom he incessantly 








nal reflee- 











which is supported by the “* Essayists and Reviewers,” 
belabours. We can only hope that his celebrity is really equal to his cre- 
dulity, though his alleged success argues little for the acumen and good 
sense of the community at large. Can he be the editor of ** The Welcom 
Guest” ? 

If the Wandering Jew still continues to go up and down the earth bh 
must be strangely puzzled to account for the ubiquitous presence of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Go where he will, there stands the vacation tourist before 
his eyes, with wallet on back and staff in hand, as if he, too, had been sent 
forth a vagabond until the crack of doom. This one is content with 
Kronstadt and the Kremlin, with caviare and qvass, with moujiks and 
isvostchiks ; and that one with a few weeks in Canada, while a third 
studies the manners and customs of the Samaritans at Nabloos. Others 
however, are more adventurous. Mr. Marshall traverses the country of 
Schamyl,§ Mr. Tozer visits the monks of Mount Athos, and Mr. Young 
explores the Amazon and the Rio Madeira. Dr. Seeman, again, dines with 
the anthropophagi of the Fiji Islands, and lives to tell the tale. Dr 
Sclater notes down a naturalist’s impressions of Spain, and Mr Geik 
surveys the geological features of Auvergne. All, however, do their 
spiriting wisely and well, though at the present moment the most imme- 
diately interesting paper is that on Montenegro, contributed by J. M. It 
is clear that the Turks have their work cut out for them, if, like this 
pleasant writer, they would pass a Christmas-tide among those brave ané 
hardy mountaineers. Tourists and home-staying youth alike will be 
charmed with the varied adventures so admirably described in this pleasant 
volume. 

Could “ Carolus Merivale |] find no better employment for his leisure 
hours than in rendering Keat’s fine poem of “ Hyperion” into Latin hex- 
ameters? Such a pastime is even less profitable than crochet, or working 
in Berlin wools. It is like planting dead sticks that can never again put 
forth leaves or blossoms or grateful fruit. That Mr. Merivale is an elegant 
and accomplished scholar no one will deny; but, surely, he might turn his 
attainments to a better account than in arraying Hyperion in masquerade 
attire. 


* Obituary Notice of the late Richard Hussey Walsh, LL.D., &e. &e 
+ Sunsets and Sunshine; or, Varied Aspects of Life. By Erskine Neale, M.A. Long- 
man and Co. : ae 
t The Foes of our Faith, and How to Defeat Them; or, the Weapons of our Warfart 
with Modern Infidelity. Wy a well-known Author. Darton and Hodge : 
$ Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1361. Edited by Francis Galton Mac- 
millan and Co. 
Keatsii Hyperionis. 
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THEATRE. 
jeorge Vining. 


week, Saturday excepted, the 
HE t JOR NOB LEMA and Mrs. Alfred 

- — comedy yet THE FOX Mies Nelly Moore, &c.; after which 
wigan, Mr. led FORTY WINKS in which Mr. George 
Fine anew srce call ear. To conclude with the Fairy 
h, with new and splendid scenery, 


AM ABI L AMABEL 








s 
« Herbert will ap; 
Vining and i y William Broug 
OEE cations, entitled ‘PRINCI 
dresses, 8 IRY ROSE “gupported by the Misses Nelson, Mr. 
THE Far Matthews, Miss. E. Romer, &c. On Saturday the 
eee serbert's benefit, when will be presented the New 
qth June, MiENDS OK FOES; with other entertainments. 

Comedy of F ast Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch 

SCHOOLS IN Ii aL Y 

treet and Piccad 

6 Jamess Hall, Regent-str ar 
GRAND M IRNING CONC E RT, on 
Wednesday, June 18, 1862, for the Establishmeat of 
ie in Southern Italy, in answer to Garibaldi's appeal to the 














Commence Halt-p 
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ly, will - given by the sctowing Italian Artistes 
Women of a ~ the Sisters Marchisio gnori Giuglini, Giral 
pow in andl, potest "Tineutl, Campaul, ‘Lic alsi, Arditi, Piatti 
= = — President, His Excellency the Marquis 





Committe 


vee we President, Consul ath 





Baron Marochetti, Sig- 








Mario, Piatti, Belletti the Committee have the 
oa Versi, of announcing that Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, 
oe Mad Louise Michal (ot Her Majesty's Theatre) 

ns, Madame Louis i ; 5 
Madile. Titie consented to give their va- 


dims Reeves, have kind! 
Taher s on the occasion 
The Programune of the Concert will compr 
dame Goldschmidt and Mr. Sims Keeves, a Duo by Madame 
Goldschmidt and Madame Louise Micha xl a Trio ty Madame 

Madile. Titiens, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 

-Reserved and Numbered Seats, One 
nea Unreserved Seats (Area and Bal Half-a-Guinea: 


ise a Duet by Ma- 








ony) 





Gait ; : 
n the Area and Gallery, Seven Shillings. Tickets may 
ecwed at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library Old Bond- street 
MADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 


XETER HALL, 
Wednesday peor next 


ENDELSSOHN’S ORA’ TORIO ELI- 
JAH, the proceeds of which will be presented by Mr. and 

t »clety of Musicians, 

The principal Vocal 
1 by Madame LIND- 
EVES, Mr. W. H 


Jun 





Madame | oldschmidt in support of the val & 
and the ree Repel Society of nee Musicians 
parts i in these perfor man “es wi ve 4 
S0LDSCHMIDT, Miss PALME R Mr 

WEISS. The BAND and CHORUS will be mplet 


upwards of 300 Performers. Conc udu tor Mr. OTTO GOLD- 
ecHMIDT.— -To commence at i lock precisely A tew 
ate, One Guinea obtained at Mr. 


‘ ’ 
3, Old Be at street, W 


GALLERY OF 
28 IN OIL, from Subjects in “* PUNCH,” will be 
Open on Monday and «very to lowing day trom Ten till dusk at 
the BGYP TIAN HALL, PICCADILLY A ssion One Shilling 


7 LAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware- 


housemen and Family Grocers g todirect attentic 
sice selections of Breakfast phe Luncheon de 
yles, and articles for Dessert, noticing 
Yon and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and 
Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon 
Anchovies, French TrufMes, ! reserved Green Peas 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French 
and Glace Apricots, G 
Jordan Almonds, Musc Figs 
variety of French Choce and Bonbons 
pickles and Sauces, prepared under personal 
Jama, Jellies, Turt-iruits, ‘leas, Coffees 
Candles, Colza Oil, and es supplic 
best descriptions. Families r F , d on for orders 
6, Edwards-stre ure, London, 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the r 1 Harvey's Sauce, 


ote ine AND PERRINS 


Reserv: 
Mitchell's | Royal Library, No 


,) Rk. JOHN LEECIY 
SKETCHI 








gona 
Frenc h Beans, 
Crystallized 
and Angel 
French Plams, and a 
Their 
oup rintendenve 
s 


Sugars, 








and Spanish Olives 
\ 


Strawberries 








aps 











Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should ask for LEA SAUCE, 


AND PERKINS 
*ronounced by ¢ urs to by 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCI 
%,¢ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
ester, Messrs. Ckosst and BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
Sons, London, &c. &« rs and Cilmen universally 


NIERNATION " L EXHIBLTION. 
FLORA'S FOUNTAIN 
BREIDENBAC H, 
Of New Bond street, requests 
Wood Violet and « 
The most beautiful preparations for the Toil 
at the Warehouse of 
H,. BREIDI 
1578, New Bond-street, < 
*,* Samples for sale at the International Bazaar 


INNEFORD’S FLULD 

MAGNESIA has | empha- 
tically sanctioned by the Mex universally 
cepted by the Public, as the Acidity of 
mach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and In lige stion. > ancl asa Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more « ! 
Children. It is prepared, in a st 
strength, only by DINNEFORI 
London; and sold by all respectable « 
world. 


\LENFIELD PATEN' 


used in the Royal Laundry Tt 


inoisse 


and by G 








Exhibition to test his 
ther Perfumery 


t, Perfumery, &c., 


visi st h 






» years 
ac- 
the Sto- 


r Ladies anc 







t purity and uniform 
New B st 


hemists Guenst rout the 


STARCH, 


Ladies are respectfully 





loformedthat this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Koyal 
Laundry, and Her Majesty's La lress says that although “ 
has tried Wheaten, Kice, and ot Powder Starches, she has 
found none of them « yual to the SLENFIELD, which is the 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 


GLENFIELD P — STARCH, 


be care thet you get it, as inferior kind ar ! 


often substituted. 








YTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow a London 
ORD-STREET, W 

SLERS’ * GL ASS CHANDELIERS 

Wall Lights and Mantel-picce Lustres, f andles. 
Glass Dinner Services fur 12 persous, fr 
Glass Dessert = ,, oy 
All articles mark in figu 

Omamental Glass, English ond ¥. eign, suital or res ents 








Mess, Export and Furn “ r 
LONDON — SHOW-R OS Pr OXFO! <1 REET. Ww 
BIKMINGHAM—MANI FACTORY and SHOW-ROUMS, 
troad-street. Established 1807 


NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, 1 factured by t tegy semen 
and WILSON Manufact g Company. With rece iuprove- 
meuts and additions, ¢ 2 
Hemmer, &c 





is now universal " } } for 
Family and Manu use, x t € scrip- 
tion of work from ic ity wuty 





of the work perform 
Peeress to the Peasant. J 



















:| FT ONDON 
iL, h ) 


| SIN to this Library, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s- 
square.—The ANNUAL MEETING of the MEMBEKS wil! 
take place THIS DAY, 
The CHair will be taken at TOREE o'clock P.m., by the Prest- 
DENT, the Right Hon, the EARL OF CLARENDON, K.G. 
By order of the Committee 
ROBERT HAKRISON, Secretary 


LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s- 
square, 8.W.—The following are the TERMS OF ADMIS- 
which contains 80,000 v« 
and Modern Literature, in various Lang Subscription, MN. a 
year, or 2a year with entrance fee of &.; 
Catalogues, 7s. 6d. FIFTERN volumes are allowed to Ce ountry, and 
TEN to Town Members. Keading-room open from 10 to 6. 
Prospectus on application 


SWITZERLAND 
‘PAT DP 7 om..%4° 
GENTLEMAN, accustomed to Tuition, 
ake a tour in Switzerland with which heis 
rous of meeting with a few travelling com 














a and about to 
we lacquain 
panions 

For further particulars apply to the Reverend J. 





T, Bennet, M.A, 





M 


comprising | 


Outfitters, 
| 


In writing for an Mlustrated pe ' ul be ted post | 
Sree, please state where th t uy 
OFFICES AND SALE R 1, REGENT-STREEL, LONDON, | 
Ww | 
_Manute turers of Foot'’s Parent Us LLA STAND. A taste- | 
nd, with perfect security against the loss of an Umbrella | 
ULLOWAYS OINTMENT and | 
PILLS Deseases ov Tux CHEST Affe t e lunge | 
and air-passages are so | 1 t i that it be 
every one to know, and ee ve at ans ‘ 
Holloway's Ointment, well ruil Ay upon t 
while his Pi are taken internally satest 
xceptionable mo reatm Phey nee 
Vo) Tange . *} 
he most incredulous , inestimable va 
and ptm Thousands ‘ ried a ver 
favour who turned to them fur h \ feath ! 
@nce, but through ther ere $4 st perfect hea 


| CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11, Wi 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rec tor of Cheveley, near Newmarket, Suffolk as d 
QGHIRT MAKERS AND HOSIEKS 
| CHRISTIAN AND KATHBONE 

ll, WIGMOKE LONDON, W. 
ARRLAGE SSEAUX and 
INDIA OUTFITS 


RATHBONE re 
and 


STREET, 


TROL 


CHRISTIAN and 


specttully SULICIT an INSPECTIUN of their Extensive 
Kecherche STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that excellence 
and durability of material for which their House has been noted 


for upwards of 70 years 
gmore-street, London, W 


Clothes of 


are sold 


(TPAHARS: ASSOCIATION. 
newest and best style and guaranteed quality only, 
at this establishment 
Without at all pretending to offer unreasonable advantages to 
the proprietors can conscientiously affirm that their 


purehasers, 
a price which is satis 


sare made at the lowest pos 





good ible price, 





of which a 


factory to the customers and out thoroughly fair re 
muneratiou is paid to the worker 
Cooper and Co., 34, Castle-street East, Oxford-street, W., opposite 





| the Pantheon, 
[One and COLLARD’S NEW 

WESr-END ESTABLISHMENT, 164, GROSVENOK 
SIKEET, BOND STREET, where all 


communications are to be 
addres VPIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. City 
Branch e, B.C, 


(CRAMER AND CO.’S 


/ GALLERY. The Largest in Europe 






PIANOFORTE 


207 and 209, Regent- 





street 


| PDIANOFORTES 


The best, 


CRAMER AND CO. 
by all the best maker 207 and 209, Regent 


street. 


YROADWOOD and SONS.—Their 
PIANOFORKTES at CRAMEK and CO 


207 and 209, 


> 
Best 
‘S Great Gallery, 
Kegent-street 


| RARD’ 
Ki vont + 


Colt Ags 


PIANO. 


and 209, 


GRAND 


3 Great Gallery, 207 


Best 
AMER, and CO. 


Best 


'S Great Gallery 


PIANOFORTES at 


/ , 207 and 209, rent- 


J CRAMER and CO 


street 


| ANDSOME BRASS 





AND IRON 


SON'S Show Roome contain 
suitable both for Home 
Iron Bedsteads with 


BEVSTEADS.—HEAL and 
assortment of Brass Hedsteads, 
use and for Tropi some 





cal Climates; ban 








Brass Mountings and elegantly Japauned; Plain Iron Bedsteads 
vants; every description of Wood Bedstead that is manu- 
, in Mahogany, Bivel tree woods, Polished Deal 





zy and Furnitures complete 





and Japanned, all fittec 
as : well as every description of be 


| EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Desigus and Pric 





of 100 Bed- 
steads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom Furniture, 
sent free by post. —NEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Hed- 
toom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W 


B! KROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


r 
The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
34 and 6 Guineas 
TELESCOPE for the 
75s. and 30s., tree by 
w's New Pocket Barometer f - 
Fall particulars on appli 
W. and J. BURKOW, GREAT 
mn B. Arnold, 72, Baker-street, W 
MeCulloch, 56, Cheapside, E.( 
Exhibition—Class 13, North Gallery, a 


Case, and agent in attendance 


[FOREIGN AND | COLONIAL 








RANGES, 


BUEROW'S TARGET LONGEK 
et, 





avelling, 4 Guineas 
tion to 
“MALVERN 
and Wales 


Burr 





and 





+." In Show 


ternational 





MAIL 








PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World Regularity, 
} speed, economy, safety, punctuality 
EUROPI 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, KR Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria, Sv hacrtend, ardinia, Northern ,» DAILY 
spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
— y, THRICE MONTHLY 
re ar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY 


SIA 


Persia, India, Ceylon, Strait«, Burmah, 











Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
AFRICA 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madazascar, MONTHLY 
AMERICA 
United States, New Brunswic Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Houduras, Bahamas, 
"> Ibuenos Ayres, River late, MUNTHI 
Vest lndies, N. and 5. Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
5. i, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, Swan River 
ma New Zealand, MONTHLY 
Shipping in all its branches by fleetest w- 
Stear Dassages engagec aggage shipp 1 





For late-t * of registry it its 

n's, Regent Circus, W nha 

WHEAILEY aud ( tate WAGHUIN 
bstablished 26 Years, 








SPECIAI 





NOTICE 
7) MOSES and SON beg to announce 
4@ that their Establishments will be closed on Wednesday 
it next, the 4th and Sth June, and re-opened for 
business us usual on Friday morning 
F MOSES AND SON 
Ready - mad spoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, ysiers, Boot and Shwe Makers, and General 


London Hf 


City “re 





id Branch, 

1; 283, Euston-road, 
ments, 

Sh la lit i, Yorkshire 





lumes of Ancient | 


* 
Life Membership, 264. ; | 


| 
China, Japan, Manilla, 


AUSTRALIAN BANKIN 


QouTH 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Kadina. Approved drafts neg tiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking business is 
conducted with Victoria, New South an -—_ the other Aus- 
tralian Colonies, through the Company's 

VILL TAM P rn TRDy, Manager. 

London, 54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


THE ECONOMIC L IPE 








ASSURANCE 


eT, BL. xc KFRIARS, LONDON, 
cota lished 1423 


| SOCIET 
| 
| DIRECTORS. 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREE 





Robert Biddulph, Esq, Chairman 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq 
Henry Barnett, 
Hon 
P 


Sir Alesander Daft Gordon, Bart. 
Rear- Admiral Robert Gordon. 
Charles Morris, Esq 


zaq 
The kt E. Pieydell Bou- 





| verie, George Kettilby Rickards, Eeq. 
| Edward Charrington, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, 

Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Eaq 

AUDITORS. 

John Howell, Esq. | John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq 
| Henry Koberts, Ese Richard Taylor, Esq 
| PuysiciaN.—Wm. Emmanuel Page, M.D), Oxon, F.R.C.P.L, 
| 11, Queen-street, May Fair 

SURGEON.—Benj, Travers, Esq., F.1C.S., 49, Dower-street, 

Piccadilly 
| SOLICITOR.—Henry Young, Eaq., No. 12, Essex-street, 


Strand 
ACTUARY—James John Downes, Exq., F.1.A.8 
| SECRETARY — Alexander Macdonald, Esq 
ADVANTAGES Mutual Assurance 

















The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System 
The whole of the Profits divided among the l’oiicy-hol’ers every 

Fifth Year. 
Assets ounting to £2,030 500 
During its existence the Society has pai lin ¢ ‘aime 

and in reduction of Honus Liability, upwards of 2,000,000 
Reversionary Bo es have en added to cies 

to the extent of oe oe ° ee 1,365,000 
The last Bonus « jeclar 1 in 1859, which averaged 

651. per Cent. on the miums paid, amounted 

to ° ee ee 475,000 
Policies in force 617 
The Annual Income oe ‘260,000 
In pursuance of the Ixy ARIABLE practice of this Society, in 


the event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 1b 
days of grace, the Kenewal l'remiom remaining aupaid, 
the Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 


Premium 


Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will 
not affect the validity of Policies 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli ation te 
ALEXANDEK MACDONALD, Secretary. 








LIFE 
COMPANY, 
pad-street, London, B.C, 
DiRECTORS 
JAMES GORDON MUKDUCH, Esq., Chairman 
HENKY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy -Chairman, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq George Hibbert, Esq 
Jan Hell, Esq Samuel Hibbert, Esq 
harles Cave, baq | Thomas Newman Hunt 
Edward Henry Chapman » Esq 
George William Cottam, Robinson, 
ree Henry Cutler, Smith, Eeq., ¥ 
ree Field, Esq 
fits Four-tifths, or 80 per cent, of the 
licies every fifth year The assured are entitied to pa 


er payment 


INSURANCE 


Instituted 1820, 


[“ PERIAL 


No. 1, Old Bre 








Martin I 
| Newman Smith, Esq 
profite are 


assigned 
Lopate 





t f one premium 
Bonus The decennial additions made to policies issued before 
the 4th of January, 1842, vary from £75 to £16 15s. per cent. on the 


tive dates. 
licies issued af 


sums insured, according to 


The quinquennial additi 


their respe 
ms made to p 


ter the 4th 





of January, 1442, vary in like manner from £25 17s. to £1 5a. per 
cent. the sums insured 
Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the sur- 





render of a policy, either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy 
free of premiut 
*. The 









Virectors will lend sums of £50 and upwar on the 








| secur of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
| of life, when they have a quired an adequate value. 
Insurances without participation in profits may be effected at 
reduced rates 
ctuses and further information may be had at the chief 
as above; at the Branch Uffice, 16, Pall-Ma of the 





agents in town and country 
SAMUEL INGALL, Ac 


. : "VED ‘TEN 
zu ROPE AN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 

For the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee of 
Fidelity in Situations of Trust 
Culler Orrice 
2, WaTerR.oo Piace, PALL MALL, Lorpor, 8.W 

With Agencies in all the principal Towne 

The eszisting Annual Revenuc from Premiams exceeds One 
Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds 


tuary 








Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
LIFE ASSUKANCE COMBINED WITH GUARANTEK confers im- 
portant advantages, by the reduction allowed on the L Ire 


miunia 





| The Guarantee Policies of this Society are accepted by the Trea- 
sury, Customs, Inland Revenue, General Post Office, I 
Board, War uit Admiralty, and Departin 





ther Pub 
by the leading Loudon, Provincial, and Col 
Private Banke, Railways, Life aad Fire Uffice 
Institutions, and ( jal Firms 


‘THE MUTUAL LIFE 


rial Joint-st 
*, Public Comp 





ASSI R LANC E 





SOCIETY (a 1534), 39, King-street, e . 

London 
On Ist January, 1862, ¢ Capital from Premiams a e was 
| 405,165 
|- " pwarde ® OOO Assurances 1634.7 

uses average more on 2) percent. per ar sum assured, 
Pr fits div t " eZ : 
Every Mem and general meetings, 





e ha 


a may 
CHARLES 


| ATERKLOO LIFE ASSUK 
|W ' COMPANY 


Last Annual Report and A 
INGALL, A ary 


\NCE 





















Hhis Compa fers t a CAPITAL of 400,0008 
The last Ib 18 was in 155%, x slua m wil sds 
Claims within the days grace paid by this Compa 
mmediat 1 Deferred A ties a lowiments 
NEW P’eemium INCoMmE for the Year 1961, £9,173 lds 
Policies granted aga ACCIVENTS or DISEAS tally 
subling the Assu a small extra premium a 
| Paid-up P granted after Five Anoual Payments 
Half Credit I's 1 System for five years. 
| Forms on apy ation to the OFFICE, 455, Strand, London, 
PHOS. G. WILLIAMS, Jun. Manag 
| ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLI 
Every « I le against ther 
THe K AILWA} P ASSENGERS 
ASSURANCI COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Su m £100 to £1000, Assuring against 
AL ¢ ibt NTS OF ALL KINDS 
An Annual layment of £3 secures & in cas f DEATH 
by ACCIDENI a Weekly wance £6 to the Assured 
| “ n lujury 
| Apply for Forms i, or any wyormation, to the 'no- 
VINCIAL AGENTS, the KING CLEKKS at the KAILWAY STA- 
TIONS, or to the Mead , 4, CORNHILL, Lospon, E 
£102,817 have t by this ¢ pany as COMPENSATION 
| for 56 tatal Cas« M41 Cases of persoual Injury 
SULECOMMANY | ivileged to is-u Parts RNEY 
INSURANCE Tickets sting ld. 2 r | rhinN- 
CIVAL FlAllONs 
L:upow y5 ! t ament, 1549. 
WiLL at J, VIAN, deer r 





614 THE SPECTATOR. [May 31, 18¢9 v 








Price One Shilling, e | MELIBEUS IN LONDON. | This day, with Port rait _ Vigne ie “tena 
MACMILLAN Ss MAGAZIN E. By JAMES PAYN, M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge. iy STORY OF L ( RD B AC Ors Now! 


LIFT By W. HEPWORTH DIXO 












































EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. . Svo. c 2 
cXxX ‘ INE. 1862 Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | at-law, Inner Temple. N, Barr; Tister. 
No. XXXII. for JUNE, 1862. . ; 7 I 
: , “We have said enough to show that this is a pleasant Joux Murra} Ibem 
as os CONTENTS : : : | Chatty sort of a book .. . we own that we have found ~ aaet kuay, Albemarle-street \ 
1.—The Brewing of the American Storm, By | no little pleasure in knocking about town with ‘ Meli- row t — 
Harriet Martineau. | bous.’ "—Parthenon, May 17. ne ow rea ly, with Illustrations, 4to., 7s, gg 
II,—Ravenshoe. | By Henry, Kingsley, gene ‘The form adopted is singularly happy and attrac- | HE MAUSOLET M AT H ALL R, 
, BeOury Hamlyn. hap. LX. — 4 1€ | tive, and has given a certain freshness to a class of CARNASSUS RESTORED, in conformec OF, - 
Bridge at Last. 1) L—Saved. LXII fr. subjects which have been taken up by several able | the remains Recenrry Discoverep, and now with 
Jackson 5 big ont. — oy hands. . . What the Londoner would pass over without | Beitisu Museum. By JAMES FERGUSSON. ¢ phy 
ius cuts Flora’s Doll's Corns. | the least notice is often the text for ost deli | g RIB 
ill.—Lines written in the Bay of Lerici. By Per +] Gases py Melib ae “ Hones ti ’ a ‘ . . iat | Joun Murray, Albemarle-street 
Bysshe Shelley. (From his unpublishe d ; » Apr 24. L 
MSS.) 7 | , 1 Ds yw ready, Sixth Thousand, Syo. 4. — 
. cap. Svo, 3s. 6d., t 
IV.—Management of the Nursery. By Archibald | . AM Ss 70 FAITH: «a Sy RIES ‘ 
Maclaren, of the Gymnasium, _ Oxford. GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. Essays. By the following il. 
pind Il. — Clothing and Exercise for By COLONEL VECCHJ. Rey, I — EI Rev. G: Rawxrxgox Ul 
iildren. pa se : Rev “> FITZGERALD, te Haro - 
V.—Vincenzo; or Sunken Rocks. By John Ruffini, — rans ited from the Italian. . cv op of Kil <8 _ o - oe he Ww 
Author of ‘* Lorenzo Benoni,” * Doctor An- With Preface Mrs. Gi \SKI LL, and a View of the Rev ag McCAUL. ¢ of Gle win = \ 
tonio,” &e. Chap. 1V.—Cedant Arma Toge. | House at Caprera, Rev. F. C. Coox. | | ie Sener nie tee I 
V.—-Vineenzo goes on a Fool's Errand. | “A prettier little volame, on a subject both needing Edited by THE LORD BISHOP ’ eae 
VI.—Notes on a Tour through the Border States. By | and inviting artistic treatment, than this charming — . . AND BRI OP OF GLOUCESTER \ 
our Special Correspondent in America. sketch of Garibaldi at Caprera is seldom offered to " sRISTOI 
Washington to Wheeling. readers.” —Athenwum Joun Murray, Albemarle-street , 
Wheeling to Cincinnati. “This little t be read with pleasure by all | ~ — Vi. 
The Ohio River. classes.” —Daily - This day is pul 
—— ——— to Nashville. Ke hie litt WV ame anes ld be among the books of |\"TPMIE LI GGIE, "AND | ( YI Hk Wi POE) Ms 
VIIL_—Williun Barnes, the Dorsetshire Poet ee eee oS ee by DAVID GRAY. With a Memoir Vil. 
illlam Barnes, e orse oe rhe ne or tru 1e To. raminer, Toot I 7 Me ALS 
1X.—Electricity at Work. By Dr. T. L. Phipson “An interesting and in many respects a touching yg - cs = sy 2 
X.—Passing Events: The Conservatives and | little narrative.”—Morning Star Davip Gaar has passed aw ; vill. 
Retrenchment. “This beautiful little volume will be interesting to | },, with e prom H i y n his 
| hi: \ f ’ 
Vols. L, U., ILL, TV., and V., are now ready, hand- many readers t wan, n ra 1 usly se et 1X 
somely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, each, MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. hard n upe n i " 
MacMItian and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta- - ats - : ‘ w early } K co ‘ 
street, Covent-garden, London. Sold by all | k- I — CARL ! rh “ es . — mn “= <4 GR I AT Edinbury ‘ ril. X. 
sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations aie os - fa I1L., MAcMILLAN and Co.: Cambridge and Lor 
—— a -|HISTORY OF FRISDRICH THE es be x 
‘ Ni . . — Just publishe pr 1 
rPuE CORNHILL’ MAGAZINE. SECOND, {OUNT YOUR ENEMIES ayy 
P No, 30 (for June), price One Shilling, with CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. ECONOMISE YOUR EXP NDI ~  o 
sienna By THOMAS CARLYL! WALTER BAGSHOT ™ A 
is : o 3: ’ an {Now read J 1 ‘ > l 
. ave es of Phi oO is hroug he 7 Mes Kip A 169, I I 
ron “(With an Iiiesteation ; a aS MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK - 
Chapter XXXVIL—Nee plena Cruoris Hirado In 2 \ ay Svo, 34s Now ready, price Is. 6d 
= a pat than rhe Bearer of the Bowstring NORTH "AMERICA. YOAST DEFE NC CES AND NAVAI 
+ he —— By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WARFARI LB SirG. RS TO . secu 
stag Author of th \ " h Main.” ¢ 
May: In Memoriam. _ n sis » r ip aa James R vay, 169, P lilly, and I ers wei 
Is it Food, Medicine, or Poison ? In 2 ey t ‘ ei ony 
The Shallowell Mystery. a= i ot NEW NOVEL bas & 
The Home of a Naturalist. M A R I E ry  y A 4 x : ‘ b : 
A Concert. (With an Illustration.) 4 Novi 7 poi ow ant 
Le ae oe : By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. LOSS GAINE B Pu ¥ 
toundabout Papers, No. 22. \ut r of I Beata,” &e CRESSWELI con 
The Notch on the Axe.—A Story 4-la-mode : ccndecnieng June 5 ° Sur } . nd Co.. 65. Cor " 
Part LI. } In lv ts / _ bets -_ pane 


Smirn, Eipr . and Co., 65, Cornhill ROADS AND RAILS: Iilu lfrom 1 tata ! Fug M.W A mor 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR 


THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 





SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, LONDON, 1862, 


From THURSDAY, June 5ru, Tro SATURDAY, June 14rn. 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE BIENFAISANCE 
THIRD SESSION, LONDON, 1862, 


From MONDAY, June 9ru, ro SATURDAY, June 14thn. 


resident of the Association. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM. 


President of the Congres. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


Vice-Presidents of the Association, 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 
HIS EXCELLENCY M. VAN DE WEYER. 
EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of London. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SABLINE, President of the Royal Society. 


THE opening Meeting of the Association will be held in Exeter-hall on Thursday, June 5th, at 8.30 p.w. 
The Departments will meet at Guildhall on Friday, June 6th, Saturday, June 7th, Monday, June 9th, and 
. . /? . + ? . . ? . 2 . . 
four following days, at 11 A.m., for the reading of papers and discussions. Ey ening discussions on special subjects 
will take place at Burlington House on Friday, June 6th, Monday, June 9th, and three following evenings at 
a 7? bd 7? ? D5 : 
8.30 P.M. 

The opening Meeting of the Congrés International de Bienfaisance will be held at Burlington House on 
Monday, June th, at 11 am. The Congrés will meet at Burlington House, at 11 a.m, on each day during the 
Session. 

A General Soirée for the Association and Congrés will be held on Saturday evening, June 7th, in the Palace 
at Westminster. The Reformatory and Refuge Union will give a soirée to the members of the Association and 
Congrés, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on the evening of Tuesday, the 10th of June. 

A soirée will also be held at Fishmongers’-hall, on Thursday, the 12th of June. 

Other arrangements for the entertainment of the members are in progress, and will be shortly announced. 

Any person (lady or gentleman) becomes a member on payment of one guinea, and receives a_ icket o 
admission to all the Meetings and Soirées. 

Every member is also entitled to a volume of the Transactions for the year. 

Ladies may join the Association as members, as above ; or they may obtain, on payment of half-a-guinea, 4 
ticket of admission to the Meetings and Soirées. 


Tickets and programmes may be obtained at the offices for the Meeting, 12, Old Bond-street, W., and 
Guildhall, E.C., and at No. 3, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
GEORGE W. HASTINGS, Hon. Gen. Secretary. 
A. EDGAR, Finance Secretary. 
G. WHITLEY, M.D., Foreign Secretary. 
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